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I. 


THE ARTIST WHO ADORED COLOR. 


adored Satsuma was Marushida the Little. For he had no 

care. Think of that a moment—no care! Except to sit, when 
the mood was on, upon his jolly heels and paint upon those vases of 
Satsuma, which you have perhaps seen, those superb portraits, which 
you have also doubtless seen, of the goddess of the sun and of the Fox- 
Woman, the beautiful vampire who, having been given no soul, venge- 
fully preys upon the souls of men. And this, if it might have been care 
to you, was only joy to him. Rather, it was the thing for which he 
altogether lived—as all his ancestors had done for a thousand years. 
And, indeed, in Japan, if one understood it (and I have not time to ex- 
plain it here), a thousand years is not such an extraordinary matter in 
the way of an ancestry. There are other—and longer—lines than this. 
And to live for one’s art, in Japan, is precisely what is expected of one. 
Tf one’s ancestors have been artists, one must so live. It is the price of 
eternal life. To abandon one’s ancestors is to be left without guides 
through the mazes which lead to the other world; and without sponsors 
there if one could arrive alone. 

Well, the painting was not quite all. Sometimes—not often—his 
best loved deity was busy elsewhere, and his inspiration would flag a 
little. (He could not paint without that buoyancy of nerve which we 
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call inspiration.) Then it was his morning-glories, of which you have 
also possibly heard, for a little while. Back there in the tiny garden, 
where you with American boots on would be afraid to tread for fear of 
disturbing the balance of something, they were. The flowers he cared 
for most in all that flower land,—because of their daintiness and 
evanescence and fragility. He was an artist, remember. And his skill 
with them was something marvellous. The world heard of them—as 
far as Kagoshima—and wished to see them. But the crooked little 
artist disliked the world; so when it came he put up the amado and 
went to bed till it departed. Then he took Yasakuji into the garden 
with the greatest glee. It was Yasakuji who would help to put up the 
amado. 

He was a big Satsuma ’riki’-man who had worn himself out in the 
treaty-ports pushing west-ocean men about at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, and had come home to die. He was the only person besides 
Marushida who ever saw the famous flowers. They would have little 
five-o’clock-in-the-morning parties to see them open and close—and to 
catch them with the dew on—parties for two. That is the only time, I 
regret to say, when morning-glories receive—five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Pray dismiss from your mind the picture of your own morning- 
glories. Besides Marushida’s they are canaille. 

You perceive that he was quite solitary, except for the painting, the 
flowers, and Yasakuji. But he was, nevertheless, quite happy; that is to 
say, upon reflection, he was absolutely content. Perhaps happiness is a 
more vivid and aggressive thing. .Perhaps content is passive, happiness 
avid. But, certainly, if you had asked Marushida what yet he required 
to complete his content he would have smiled—and his smile was, I 
’ think, the finest thing about him, perhaps the only thing about him 
which was fine—and shook his huge head; and, maybe, have shrugged 
his shoulders. He really did not know or care. So, you see, he was 
content. 

And yet it was scarcely a comradeship between him and Yasakuji. 
The ’riki’-man had not a single artistic idea in his head. He liked 
the painting and the morning-glories—yes. But it was only because 
Marushida made them both. Still, an observer would have sworn that 
there had never been two better friends,—never! And he would have 
been right, notwithstanding what I have said above. For it was a 
matter of the soul to the ’riki’-man, and even if the artist did not always 
go so deeply he reverenced the depth of the love of his friend and re- 
turned it fully. And sometimes in an odd moment he would fancy 
what it would be like to do without him—and of this he did not like to 
think. His face was ugly, his manners bad, his speech often uncouth, 
his cough frightful—annoying when it could not be suppressed, as 
sometimes happened,—but in the curiously beautiful old eyes the artist 
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saw a love which would have paused at no sacrifice for him, and he 
loved the soul of the sick ’riki’-man in return—and, indeed, sometimes 
felt that he would be quite willing to make certain sacrifices for Yasa- 
kuji. To see them together one would have known at once that they 
were the best friends possible. One was tall and thin and ill—the other 
short and crooked as the Ni-O and a marvel of strength withal. And 
you would have perceived that each had some reliance upon the other 
for something he lacked—making together, perhaps, but one complete 
and stalwart man. Sometimes, when the artist was in the curious 
dryad humor which now and then possessed him, their commerce was 
quite lover-like; and yet, though Yasakuji was some twenty years older 
than Marushida, he always yielded to the little artist—as the adorer will 
always yield to the adored, as the sweeter intelligence will always yield 
to the more animal one where they differ. Not because Yasakuji did 
not frequently know that he yielded to the wrong, but because sweet- 
ness is always weak, and because it abhors pain. And to Yasakujji it 
was physical pain to see the face of the artist frown at him. 

Back to the painting for a moment again, if you please; for this, to 
Western notions, was the most permanent of his two occupations. We 
should probably have called one work—the other play. But to Maru- 
shida neither of them was work, nor yet exactly play. He would not 
have been able quite to explain it. But they were distinct parts of his 
life, as breathing and eating were. If you took them away, or either of 
them, he would very likely have died. Yasakuji went a little further 
with the rather esoteric matter. 

“ They”—he waved his hand first at the vases, then at the flowers— 
“are thy soul, good one.” 

He growled affectionately down in his hollow chest where the cough 
was, and the artist said: 

“ Alas, distressed Yasakuji! And what then is thy soul?” 

“Thee and thy belongings,” said the ’riki’-man. 

“For that I pity thee,” said the artist. 

“'I‘hen see that thou dost not destroy me before my time.” 

“ Ah, but how could that happen?” asked Marushida. 

“ By neglect.” 

The little artist stared uncomprehendingly . 

“Thy soul is in thy painting and thy flowers, happy fellow, as some 
men’s are in a beautiful tree or rock. Mine, most miserable, is in thee. 
What destroys them destroys thee, and hence also me. Every man’s 
soul lives in and for and of something else. That is the law of majestic 
Shaka. When the sozething else perishes, perishes also the soul there- 
out.” 

The little artist nodded. 

“Be not afraid, pious one. The brush shall not stop till death 
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enter at the door. And thou shalt strew the flowers upon my humble 
coffin some early morning. ‘These are more certain to go on than the 
blood in my temples. What do you think, noble one?” 

Yasakuji growled amiably, and the thing which in another man 
would have been a smile fled across his face. 





If. 
THE GODDESS AND THE VAMPIRE. 


OF the two he liked best to paint the Sun-Goddess, because that was 
a labor of pure joy; and the scene he preferred was her coming back, 
for then he could make her the glowing centre of a splendid compo- 
sition. You remember that her father, old Izaniga, away back in the 
Beginning, bequeathed her when he died, because he loved her best, the 
sun. And you remember, further, how her drunken brother, Susanod, 
—to whom had been bequeathed but the damp sea, which he detested,— 
rushed up to the sun, after an uncomfortable night on the sea, and into 
his sister’s chamber, where she and her maids were weaving gold-cloth, 
killed the maids, smashed the furniture, and drove his sister to take 
refuge in a cave, taking with her, much to his regret, the light, and 
leaving his nether world in darkness. 

For the old fellows—they who have written the romance of Japan 
in Chinese ideographs and called it history—tell us that daylight is 
nothing more nor less than the light of her eyes—the opening of them 
day, the closing of them night. And then, after a long time (her 
brother having been driven back to the earth), her fear passed away and 
they were able to deceive her forth and close the cave forever against 
her. This was the scene. The background was a glowering cliff. Its 
centre was the cave. Glowing in its black mouth was the superb white 
goddess. Already the light, radiating from her in broad bands, was 
timorously pushing back the vast, intrenched night. Back of her, con- 
cealed in the blackness, stood Benten-Sama, the Japanese Hercules, 
with a huge stone in his arms which he meant to hurl into the mouth 
of the cave a moment later, when she had been decoyed a little further 
forth, so that she might never change her mind (as a woman will) and 
return. (What delight the dwarf artist took in the knotted muscles of 
Benten!) Below were the crowing cock, the burning fire, the drummer 
and his drums, the bewitching nude dancer, Uzume, and last, but very 
far from least, the mirror into which they were artfully inviting her to 
look that she might see a being even fairer than herself. And they 
sang : 

‘¢ Gods, behold the cavern-door! 
Majesty appears once more!"’ 
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Their artifices were about to succeed. The lovely goddess, enough 
of a woman, nevertheless, to be a ready prey to that curiosity upon 
which they had but too justly counted, was bending a little forward to 
look into the mirror. Her eyes were widely full of question of the 
being she was to see there. Who could be fairer than she? The Fox- 
Woman was wondrously beautiful. But surely men could see that she 
had no soul; and it was the soul that made one beautiful, not the mere 
lips and eyes and cheeks and hair. Else would brass and stone be as 
beautiful as the breathing body. Who could be fairer than the goddess 
of the sun? Benten gripped his huge stone more firmly; an expectant 
hush was upon the group below; the drummer poised his sticks, the 
dancer stood on one foot, the cocks stood agape, the flame of the fire 
flared upward in a straight column. Was it to be light or darkness 
forever after that one little moment? And the crooked little artist 
made you feel all this—and more, vastly more, than I can translate. 
Mythology lived for you in the moment you spent over this painted 
scene. 

Well, he would paint all that—all but the face of the splendid god- 
dess, leaving that to lavish his soul upon at the last. . 

As to the Fox-Woman, that was less difficult, and, as I have said, not 
quite so joyous a performance. Yet he liked to paint her because in 
secret he adored color, and he might put color into the face of the 
Fox-Woman and in her eyes and hair. The color he liked best for her 
eyes was the marvellous purple of a certain one of his morning-glories 
with the dew on it; it was his best beloved. For her lips, the scarlet 
of a poppy he had once found at the monastery on the mountain; as for 
her hair, that was the color of brass; and he made her brows to 
“ beetle”—a little—and her nose to “ tilt”—a little—as he had been 
taught the brows and noses of the west-ocean people did. But he could 
not make her other than beautiful, for he had never learned to paint 
ugliness and never wished to. Beauty was the same as joy, ugliness the 
same as pain, to him. For the rest, he had only to remember that the 
Fox-Woman had no soul, that she smiled always, and that she must be 
very beautiful, but, nevertheless, as brass and stone are beautiful per- 
haps. For this was the first of her bewitchments. After this was her 
voice, which he somehow made you hear; then her touch, which he 
somehow made you feel; then, at the last, her smile. With these she 
won and took and devoured men’s souls—who had none of her own. So 
enchanting, so alluring, had the gods designed this arch temptress, that 
when she came in the guise of a woman, to stop and look upon her face 
was soul-death. For then one listened for her voice, like the far-away 
temple bells; and halted for her touch, like vapors of the poppy; and 
looked for her smile, like the morning sun over the sea; and after that 
it mattered not,—for one’s soul was gone. And one scarce remem- 
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bered, before one shortly died, that her smile was evanescent as the 
wind, that her touch was inhuman as the stones of the pavement, that 
her voice was but a lure. 

And the scene of this was the shape of a shrunken man kneeling at 
her feet. And the artist made one to know that he had looked upon 
her face, had waited to be touched, had listened for her voice, and 
looked upon her smile. His head was lowly bowed, and there was ter- 
ror lurking-near—the terror of a man who has lost his soul for a beauti- 
ful woman. She was looking back. The smile of the history-writers 

. was on her face. The butterfly, which meant the soul of the kneeling 
one, was on the tip of her upraised, mocking finger. 





III. 


MEANT BY THE GODS BUT TO MAKE JOY. 


_ Bur Yasakuji sometimes found his friend brooding, as an artist 
nature will now and then, and sometimes a mood intervene, as moods 
will occasionally intervene—and from these he ignorantly fancied that 
he lacked gayety, that element without which no Japanese life can be 


complete. For a long time he considered how he might mend this, 
and make his life more gay but not less useful and beautiful. 

Then one night, while he sat by the hibachi with his cold pipe be- 
tween his fingers in the dark—he loved the darkness there and feared 
it elsewhere—it was suddenly quite plain. 

He rose smiling, and, approaching a partition of shoji more opaque 
than usual in Japanese houses, he softly pushed one aside. 

A young girl was within at an embroidery frame. It had been done 
so stealthily that she did not look up. Her head was bent, and the 
tinted paper of the andon shed a rose light upon her. The pretty 
hands flitted in and out at her work. Yasakuji watched her a long 
while, a splendid smile of affection upon his emaciated face. The room 
was a maiden’s pretty bower. Outside it was squalid and dark; but 
here was the glowing heart of the house: this mattered—nothing else 
did. ; 

Presently the girl looked up and smiled in his direction. 

“ Ah,” she said, “I thought some one was looking on. Shall I 
come to you? Is there anything you need?” 

“Not I,” Yasakuji smiled to her. “I have you back, little 
daughter, and I have my friend, the little artist. Z need nothing. But 
he needs——” 

She had resumed her work. Yasakuji took another minute or two 
to adore the pretty picture, then he took a seat in front of her. 
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“ Put down your work and let us talk of him,” he said then. 
“ The artist?” 

She put her frame aside. 

“Yes. He is content, but not happy.” 

The girl nodded. 

“He must be made happy; otherwise his soul will corrode and he 
will paint no more. I see it growing upon him now. He eats too 
much—and too much enjoys eating for one of his kind. He must be 
awakened to a happiness. The earth — not lose his hand, for no one 
but he can paint the goddess of the sun.’ 

“ But what can we do—what can J do—to make your artist happy?” 
and she smiled indulgently upward. 

“ Now, I have thought——- You have come back to me but a little 
while from the great Tokyo school, but already I see the difference. 
Once I was discontented at the thought of having you back. I thought 
you might trouble me. I, too, was content. But then you came, and 
I knew that there was something sweeter than content. Content is a 
sleeper—a dreamer. All that is beautiful and great passes by and one 
sleeps and sees it not. But happiness is wide-eyed for all the joys of 
the world. And since you have come he has also lost me. Now he 
sleeps and smokes and dreams—and does nothing. Suppose, then, 
that thou wert in his household—— 

The girl started. 

“ But I do not wish—it is quite impossible,” she began. 

“ A child obeys,” said her father. 

“T am very happy here with you.” 

“You will be happy there; happier than here, because all is so 
much more beautiful than this den of-mine. There is the celestial 
painting, the morning-glories, the exquisite garden, the voice of the 
painter. And I, too, shall be there; here to sleep, perhaps, but there 
ever else. Also, this is but a sad place for thee—that is thy proper 


setting.” 


“ And what do you wish me to do?” asked the girl timorously. 
“ But to make joy.” & 
“ Ah, I do not know how.” 


“You need not. Let the gods attend to that,” he laughed. “ It is 
in thine eyes and mouth, and thy exquisite hands. He does not even 
know I have a daughter. I have not told him for the fear of losing his 
love. I—nor you—shall not tell him now. He shall think you some 
one'else—a waif whom I have found,—so that he shall care for thee— 


not me.” 
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IV. 
THE PRETTY JEWEL OF YASAKUJI. 


So one morning when he came he had by the hand the little maiden. 
She was even smaller than Marushida, but her exquisite symmetry at 
once challenged his attention, and he welcomed her as if she had been 
of royal blood. He was quite unused to women, and it pleased him to 
think as he placed a kneeling cushion—then another on top of it—that 
she was not quite a woman. He smiled at the thought, and, looking 
up, the girl caught the smile in her own eyes and gave it back to him. 
That was a long step towards their friendship. 

Then Marushida turned politely towards Yasakuji for an explana- 
tion—if he chose to make one. 

“ Her amah has cast her out. She is a pleasant little body. Having 
no parents, she requires a home. Mine is unfit. Can we not be father 
and mother to her?” 

Yasakuji laughed. Marushida frowned. 

“ This is a serious matter. Pray treat it seriously,” he said. 

Marushida lengthened his face. 

Yasakuji could scarcely contain his delight at the way his friend was 
drifting into the situation he had planned for his happiness. 

“‘ Why has her amah cast her out?” he asked. 

An alarmed look passed from the father to the girl. 

“ Because—because—ah—because she teaches the children about 
the new American gods.” ‘Then, pleased at his address in a difficult 
situation, he went on glibly. “That is heinous—to her amah. But not 
to us—no. She can do no harm. The children worship her—not the 
new gods. She teaches them something out of a black book. They 
look as if they did not understand. But when she closes it they troop 
after her like the rats after the Chinese fiddler. They understand her. 
She must have a house to live in and food, and some clothing, and my 
house is unfit for one so dainty.” 

Marushida remained silent. 


Though Marushida bowed and smiled iii in the direction of 
the girl he said: 

“ But I cannot be troubled or distracted. I paint—paint—paint.” 

The girl had let her head droop. But now she raised it and looked 
at Marushida. 

“T will not trouble you,” she said. 

The artist forgot his politeness and stared. Yasakuji almost leaped 
to his feet with surprise. 

“Tf you wish it I will—help you.” 
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Again the two men were surprised. They expected her to be silent. 
But the melody of her voice made the artist forget and forgive this, and 
her father was breathless at her acquiescence in a plan which she had 
opposed until they entered the artist’s house. There was an appreciable 
silence. The artist noted the details of her personnel, beginning at her 
pink-stained nails and ending at her newly dressed hair. All was as he 
would have it—immaculately dainty. Even her faded kimorio, which 
evidenced poverty, gave forth the subtle fragrance in which it was kept, 
the “ flower-perfume.” 

“ What is her name?” asked Marushida. 

Again they were confused. They had forgotten about this—to 

‘provide a fictitious name. But this was quite unnecessary. Yasakuji 
had never spoken of her. 

“ What is thy name, little one?” asked Yasakuji. 

“ Jewel,” murmured the girl. 

This pleased the artist. 

“ And where did you get her?” 

“ On the street,” said the father quickly. ‘“She—she was teaching 
the children out of the black book. She was hungry—one could see 
that. I gave her some food. Then I brought her here. What was it 
thou wert reading out of the black book, little one?” 

“ ¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ ” said Jewel. 

The two men exchanged smiles. They knew that there was no 
heaven for children. 

At Jewel’s birth there had been one of those tragedies of maternity 
in which the splendid young mother had given her life for her child. 
Yasakuji sent the baby to Tokyo—wishing never to see her again— 
thinking he should hate her. Later he knew better. But then she 
had grown beyond him—in beauty, grace, accomplishments. Then he 
adored her as he had her mother. But the world must not know. 

“ She will chatter.” 

It was the artist’s last objection and was quite pro forma. 

“She will be dumb if you wish,” said Yasakuji. “Will you not, 
small one?” 

“Yes,” laughed the girl. “ But I would rather not.” 

The artist liked that. He laughed, bowed, capitulated, and then 
led her to the rooms back of the garden, where was an old woman who 
kept his house. 


e 
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7 
HOW THE HAND OF THE MAIDEN SPOKE TO THE ARTIST. 


WHEN he rose Jewel saw how crooked he was. At first she was 
shocked. But then a vast pity pleaded in her small soul. And is not 
pity akin to love? As they slowly walked towards the garden and he 
talked to her in his low voice she thought it was quite the kind of voice 
an artist ought to have. She came very close as he talked, though the 
words were quite clear, until she touched him. Then she would have 
moved away. But, laughing, the artist caught her hand and held her. 
And the more she tried to get away, the more he was determined that © 
she should not. And presently she let him have his way and walked 
happily at his side. 

“Yes,” said the artist, and she, somehow, understood. 

She looked up at him—he was the least bit the taller—and some- 
thing in her eyes made him smile and say again,— 

it Yes.” 

She drooped her head, then, charmingly, murmured: 

“T do not understand—what you mean—by that—yes.” 

“No,” laughed the dwarf, now. 

“I pray you tell me,” begged the girl. 

“Not now, some other time. Just now I am counting your jewels. 
One, two, three——” 

He was touching her eyes and mouth, and now had her hands and 
was touching each of the fingers, and still counting. 

‘She put the hands coyly behind her. 

“You shall not. They are——” 

“ Exquisite,” said the artist as she paused. 

She looked at them. 

“ It is curious that you find so much to admire in—in just a hand?” 
she questioned. 

She looked up. He was looking down. 

“Tt is curious,” he laughed. “I never knew before that a hand 
had such power of speech.” . 

“ Speech?” she questioned, more with her eyes than her mouth. 

“Speech. It has spoken something to me which is new and very 
sweet.” 

“T do not understand,” said the puzzled maiden again. 

“Nor IJ,” said the artist. “It is the first hand that has ever spoken 
to me in that way. Perhaps it is because it is the most beautiful I have 
ever seen?” 

She would have denied this in the very happiness it gave her to hear 
it. But they were at the little house beyond the garden. 
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An old woman was scrubbing the amado. To her the artist led the 
girl. 

“She has come,” he explained with more laughter, “to change my 
content to happiness. Give her food and clothing and shelter and leave 
to—change my content to happiness.” 

He laughed as he went, and turned twice to look back. 





VI. 


ONE MORNING-GLORY FOR THE EXQUISITE ONE. 


THE artist returned. And then, somehow, he could have painted. 
He had not wished to do so with such vast enthusiasm for a long while. 
But it was night soon and he went to bed, only to think at every waking 
of the hands that had spoken to him the new thing. He again won- 
dered what it was, smiling as he wondered. 

She was at the other side of his small breakfast table the next morn- 
ing, and handed him his rice hot from the fire. She was in the faded 
kimono in which she had arrived. But her hair was freshly coiffed, 
and a morning-glory which she had somehow kept from closing its 
petals was in her hair. 

Marushida returned her salutation: 

“ Good-morning, exquisite one,” he said smiling. “ Having slept 
well, all your jewels shine—your eyes and lips and hair and”—he 
glanced at them anxiously, and found them immaculate—“ your hands. 
But do you not know that it is a heinous offence to steal my morning- 
glories?” 

“ But one?” she pouted. 

“Take them all,” he said. And that, you perceive, was saying a 
great deal. 

She leaned forward and smiled bewitchingly. 

“Ah, no. They are so beautiful it would be shameful. But one— 
just one—now and then?” 

“ Well, then, if-you will not have them all, as many as you wish.” 

She clapped her hands. 

“One each morning for the other side of your breakfast table. A 
morning-glory and—me/!” 

“ How did you keep it from closing?” 

“T breathed upon it—touched it to my lips—and begged it not to 
close.” 

“And of course,” he laughed, “it obeyed.” 

“ Of course.” 

“When did you breakfast?” the artist asked. That seemed safest. 
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“ Many, many hours—years—ago,” answered the girl. “ And it was 
very lonely.” 

“To-morrow you shall breakfast with me!” 

“ Ah, is it so?” she asked, with a movement of voice and head that 
were altogether charming. “But are you aware that it takes you a 
long while to breakfast—when I am on the other side of the table?” 

He laughed understandingly. 

“ And that presently it will be too late to paint?” 

He jumped up, laughing back at her. 

“ Away, witch of the streets! Now I will paint. I never felt so 
strong to do it. Away!” 

She caught up the table in specious terror of him and went, laughing 
back at him. 

And he painted that day as never before. Yet he could hear her 
always softly coming and going, putting things aright, mending a man’s 
errors of housekeeping—a household deity if ever there was one. 

And, finally, when there was nothing more to do, the gentle rasping 
of her feet ceased, and it was only by the subtle perfume of her hair, 
which vaguely began to encloud him, that he knew she was looking over 
his shoulder. 

She fled the moment he discovered her. But after that day some- 
thing was amiss when he did not hear her coming and going. 


VII. 
LOVE—REST—PBACE—SLEEP. 


ONE morning, a few days later, she was not at the other side of his 
table. Tie said nothing, but painted gloomily, thinking she would soon 
appear. But she did not, and he called her. There was no answer. 
When she a - said to her reproachfully: 

“Tt is noon.” 

“Yes,” she answered, fluttering. 

“T,ook!” he held up his work. She saw at once that it was illy 
done. 

“T am sorry,” she said humbly. 

He flung the vase into the garden, where it was broken. 

“T am sorry,” she said again. 

He grew angry. 

“You have said that. I need you. When you are here I am a god. 
I paint then with my soul, When you are gone I am but a clod. I 
paint with my hands.” 
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“ T will never go again.” 

Her head drooped slowly forward and he saw her breast heave. He 
raised her head. She tried to smile, but two tears were making their 
way down her cheeks. She slowly rose and began to retreat. 

“ Now I am sorry,” said the artist softly. 

She looked back, a little uncertain still. 

“* Because of those tears.” 

Her face flashed full of joy. 

“ Tears are sorrowful,” he said penitently. 

“These are for——” she paused, trembling. 

“For what?” he questioned. 

“ For joy—now,” she whispered, fleeing. . 

But presently the fusuma opened at another place and her pretty 
face appeared. 

“ There are no tears now,” smiled the artist back at her. 

It was true. She was all smiles. 

“ Only joy! joy! joy!” she said avidly. 

“That is what I wish for you always.” 

“ And I for you!” she answered,—“joy !”” 

“ But why?” he asked, a little puzzled. 

“T don’t know. My soul wishes to your soul.” 

“T am but a crooked artist. You-——” 

“ Yes,” she smiled, as if she understood all that, “ my soul wishes to 
your soul.” 

“Come!” he begged, holding out his hand. “Sit beside me and 
make music with your voice.” 

“T shall chatter,” she said archly. 

“Yes,” he laughed. 

She came and sat beside him and they chattered on now. And it 
was strange, indeed, that he could paint with it all. 

“ But where were you?” he asked. 

“ With my children.” 

“Oh! and the black book?” 

ce Yes.” 

“But what is in it?” 

“Tt would take a long time to tell you.” 

“Yes. But what is the subject of it all?” 

“Tove,” said the girl. 

“Tiove?” he questioned mistily. 

“ And rest.” 

“Yes, yes, rest.” He understood that. 

“ And peace.” 

And that he knew. 

“ Sleep.” 
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“ But what is in your voice when you say the things out of the black 
book? It is deeper and tenderer than at any other time.” 

“It is the spirit of the book, I suppose,” she said. “It is all very 
beautiful. The faith of Buddha is too great ever to be understood by 
any one mortal. But this—even the little children I teach can under- 
stand it. It is just one word—love.” 

He looked upon her in wonder. 

“Ts it that which makes your face shine as if lit from within?” 

“ Yes,” smiled the girl, “ because it is within.” 

“Can I learn it?” 

“The little children do,” she smiled. 

“ And will you teach me?” 

The girl’s face glowed. 

’  “T have thought that I was only fitted to teach children. And yet” 
—she leaned towards him and spoke very softly—“ I would like to teach 
you. Something seemed to tel] me when I first saw you that I should.” 

“You shall. I wish for myself what is in your eyes for the 
children.” 





VIII. 


DID ANY ONE EVER TIRE OF BEING HAPPY? 


You may as well understand that Jewel’s chatter was the sweetest 
thing about that house. But presently, in a month or so, she had a 
koto. You probably fancy that you know where it came from, and you 
shall therefore be told at least that Yasakuji had gone back to the 
treaty-ports and pushed west-ocean men about at the rate of—not quite 
seven miles an hour now—and had presently come home looking fear- 
fully tired and worn, and coughing much more, with a packing case 
some five feet long and two feet wide and one foot high, and that the 
next day Jewel was mysteriously possessed of a koto. . 

He came to the little yashiki of the artist the next afternoon. 

“Pardon me,” said the artist, “ but you look more ill. You must 
take better care?” 

The ’riki’-man laughed. 

“Tam quite happy,” he said. 

“ But,” the artist continued to protest, “there is an English physi- 
cian in the street of the Sun who is said to be a most wonderful——”’ 

“Poof!” said Yasakuji, “I require no physician.” Then he 
laughed. 

Jewel came in and flung her father a pretty look. 

“Some one has sent her a koto,” said the little artist. 
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“Ts it possible!” said the father with a grimace to Jewel. 

“Yes. And she cannot think who—nor can I.” 

“ But why should you?” questioned Yasakuji. 

“T should wish to pay for it,” said the artist with dignity. 

Again Jewel and her father signalled. 

“Can she play upon it?” asked he. 

“ Play upon it!” 

At a gesture Jewel sat down and ran her ivory-shod fingers over the 
strings. The artist turned proudly towards Yasakuji. He was bursting 
with joy. They said no more. And Jewel’s deft fingers wove for them 
some melodies which set them both dreaming, for both loved her, you 
perceive. 

But presently, with a pretty little show of independence, Jewel said 
she must go to her children. 

“You like her music?” asked Yasakuji, after she had gone, trying 
to appear indifferent, while his heart thrilled. 

The artist laughed. 

“T like everything she does and is!” 

The other shook his head with an effect of ominousness. 

“She will spoil your content.” 

“She has done so,” laughed the artist. 

“Ech!” clicked the *riki’-man. 

“ And made me happy. That is better. One tires of content some- 

.time. But did any one ever tire of being happy?” 

They laughed together. Yasakuji looked up at the ceiling. 

“ Did you ever think of marrying?” 

The artist started—then laughed. 

“Why no—TI believe not.” 

“Tf she makes you happy perhaps 

“ Marry her?” 

“Yes. Is that so marvellous a piece of business?” snarled Yasa- 
kuji in sudden wrath. 

“We don’t know her parents. She is a waif. She may be a mere 
beggar.” 

Yasakuji snarled again. 

“She may be a princess. You have heard of the lost prince of 
Tosa? And ’tis said there was a little princess. What if Jewel were 
she?” 

“That is true,” said the artist thoughtfully. “TI will consider it. 
Who would give her to me?” 

(3 i ka 

“You?” 

“ She is mine—by—by right of her finding. I will give her to some 
one else if you do not wish to keep her with you. She must be married. 

Vor LXIV.—2 
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I have determined upon that,” said the ’riki’-man, rising; “it is my 
duty.” 

“You shall give her to no one else,” cried the artist. 

Yasakuji smiled solemnly as he went away. 





IX. 


THE SPLENDID REWARD OF FOLLY. 


THE following day Marushida sat at his work-table but did not work. 
He was watching the hands of Jewel as she played. Suddenly she, 
feeling his eyes upon her, looked up. They smiled together. 

“ Would you like to be married?” asked the artist. 

Jewel drooped her head and swept a chord from the strings. Then 
she looked shyly up and read his face. She looked down and swept 
another chord—a softer one. 

“Yes,” she said, and one could not tell certainly that it was not a 
part of the music. 

“Whom would you like to marry?” 

She played softly, but said nothing. He waited. The music died 
out. The girl’s pretty head went lower. It became very still. 

“ Perhaps you did not hear?” 

“T heard,” said the girl. 

“Tam used to answers.” 

“T will answer.” 

But still she sat silent. 

“T wait,” said the artist. 

“You bid me answer?—you wish me to answer?” 

“ Certainly,” he said with growing asperity. 

The girl trembled. 

“T should obey—I should obey. <A Japanese maiden always obeys 
—TI should obey.” 

“T did not mean that. You have no parents. Suppose you could 
choose your husband yourself———” 

“No Japanese girl does that.” | 

“You shall. Now whom would you choose?” 

“ Am I free to answer?—quite free?” 

“ Y-yes,” said the artist, shaken a little from his assurance by her 
manner. “I do not say that you will be permitted to marry him you 
choose. If he is worthy—we will see—Yasakuji and I. I only wish 
to know whom you would choose if “i 

The girl looked up. She was very pale. Her hands shook and 
wrought out some chords of a curious dithyrambic melody as they in- 
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advertently crossed the strings. But what she saw in the face opposite 
her gave her courage; and she was brave at the worst. She strained on 
something in her throat and said: 

< You!” 

“Me!” cried the artist, and laughed hugely. She hid her face in 
shame. But some tension had relaxed in Marushida at her answer. 

* But, look at me. Look up.” 

The girl did. ‘ 

“T am crooked.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And ill looking.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ Why, then, do you wish me?” 

“T do not know,” confessed the girl. 

“Then, by Yebis! you shall reap the reward of your folly—and 
marry me.” 

“T have prayed for that,” said the girl. “ Perhaps it is your soul 
I adore. I do not quite understand. But I have prayed to be your 
small wife.” 





X. 


SO THEY WERE MARRIED—AND DID NOT LIVE HAPPY EVER AFTER. 


So they were married—and I wish I might say that they lived happy 
ever after, in the pleasant way of the old-fashioned story-books. 

It was a beautiful affair. The presents were quite such as an artist 
should give and receive. A furisode of pure white for the bride, a 
kamishimo from Kioto for the crooked bridegroom. And after the 
saké-drinking there was a feast—not at the little yashiki, but at the 
park of the Pines near by. It was a madly joyous revel. And at the 
end of it Yasakuji, without having touched the saké, was so happy that 
he croaked a song going home: 


‘« Happy as the soul in the’ plum-tree, 
Bound for two lives or more together, 
Asking the stars to come down, 

Yet caring nothing for them. 
So happy they, 
O remember! ”’ 


He was singing when he opened his door. Then, with a gasp, the 
song died in his throat. It was dark in front. But in the back, where 
Jewel had lived, an andon was burning. Her belongings were in con- 
fusion. Many of them were gone. He understood. He staggered into 
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the midst of the daintiness. The flower-perfume had been loosed from 
the articles which had been taken and the place was full of it. He 
had smelled it often. One smelled it wherever Japanese women were. 
But this spoke to him. Suddenly he put his hands to his poor head 
and wept. For two hours he sat there in the midst of the brightness 
she had made and sobbed. Then he staggered to his feet. He looked 
haggard and ill and tired. He went slowly from thing to thing which 
she had touched, and touched them again. Some he held long and 
lovingly in his hands. Some he touched to his cheeks and forehead. 
Then he put them all together at one place and covered them with a 
white cloth—the shroud of death in that land. Then he prayed a 


moment: 


‘¢ Harai tamai kyome tamai 
To kami imi tamai.”’ 


Then he looked once more about the pretty bower and went softly out 
into the darkness and slept as he could. 

But it was sadly lonely. And in the morning very early he went to 
the little house of the bridegroom. The amado were not yet down and 
he went away to come again. And again they were not yet down. 

“It is too early,” he said resignedly. 

He went back to his own house. The andon was still burning dimly 
in the room which had been Jewel’s. He put it out and went to his 
sodden bed. . He slept deeply until noon. Then some one knocked 
on hisown amado. He listened. Then he leaped out of his futon. A 
voice was murmuring through the fragile walls upon him. 

“ Father—my father! Have you so soon forgotten?” 

It was Jewel who danced in upon him. 

“ After seven days the bride goes to her home. But my husband 
permits me to go before one day. Is not that an excellent beginning?” 

Yasakuji said nothing. He was on the floor before her drinking in 
her joy. 

Jewel knelt before him, bewitching—exquisite. 

“ Have you not even good-morning for me?” she pouted. 

“ Yes,” said he, “and for every morning for a thousand years.” 

“ Ah, that is so much better that I am satisfied. But, come, we are 
to breakfast together—you and I. ‘ Oh, it is permitted. Then you are 
to come for some kwashi and carp at evening. Come! For to-day it is 
all to be quite as it was.” 

“ Yes, for to-day,” said Yasakuji, rising. 

“ And after to-day it is to be better than it was,” laughed the bride. 

So they had breakfast together and afterwards walked hand in hand 


to the house of Marushida. 
“ Now we are three instead of two; and that is better, as three is 


more than two,” laughed the pretty bride. 
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XI. 


BUTTERFLIES AMONG THE MORNING-GLORIES. 


On another day, as Yasakuji came to the door, the artist placed _ 
his finger on his lips and led him to the garden. There, on the ground, 
sat Jewel, and grouped closely about her were some dozen of children. 
They sat quite silent and motionless until she closed the black book. 

“ He does for us all that our eight hundred myriads of gods do for 
us. He gives us long life when we deserve it, health, wealth, beauty,— 
everything we need. And there are no long prayers to remember, but 
only to love Him and believe in Him.” 

But it was not preaching, for she smiled all the time. She closed 
the book, and immediately both the silence and the inertia were broken. 
They closed in upon her like a small mob of dolls,—chattering, over- 
whelming her,—but gently as an assault of butterflies. Suddenly she 
saw her father and her husband. The children saw something alien in 
her face and turned. Then at a signal from Jewel they flew away all 
in a moment, just like butterflies, and the garden was quite empty, and 
the air was filled with the faint perfume of them. 

Jewel kept her seat, with a small air of royalty, and looked chid- 
ingly up at them. 

“ But you were not invited,” she said presently. 

They both laughed. 

“ But won’t you invite us?” and Yasakuji nudged the artist. 

“ Are not our souls worth saving?” asked the artist. 

She smiled, came forward, and took a hand of each. 

“ Please do not mock,” she rleaded. - 

“ Mock!” said her father, pretending to bridle. “ Who mocked?” 

“ Both of you,” she smiled up, leading them out into the painting- 
room. “If you thought I was serious you would both be angry. You 
are not angry, and you suffer me to teach the children because you 
think it all a pleasant folly. Well, if you let me have my children you 
may.” 

That evening Marushida asked with a little anxiety,— 

“Ts she really—what-is it they call them?” 

“ Christians,” answered Yasakuji. 

“Ts she really a Christian?” 

Yasakuji laughed loudly. 

“You can see. Isshe atall changed? Is she not as other Japanese 
maidens are? Is she sad and tearful as Christians are? That you 
know is the religion of tears. Well, she has none!” 

“No,” said her husband. 
“ Nor ever shall,” said her father. 
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XII. 
A SEI YO ONNA—WEST-OCEAN PERSON. 


IT was the goddess he was painting to-day. He had got to the face. 
_ But inspiration lagged a little, and Jewel was absent. He would never 
paint the face until his brush was quite “alive.” Should it be the 
morning-glories? No, they, too, spoke of the absent Jewel. The 
shoji were open—they always were—and before him was the blue 
mountain with the red shrines glittering away up where the blue air 
joined the bluer sky. He looked up—up—up. Inspiration was always 
there—nearly always there! It did not fail to-day. He turned his ear 
to the mountain. There was a sound which filled and fitted all the 
rest—the temple bell. There is nothing more beautiful than the 
sound of a Japanese temple bell on a mountain in the morning. The 
air was scented. The dew glittered like diamond-dust on the nearer 
firs. Away up where the mountain met the sky it had become a dainty 
mist. A cloud began to invade the picture up there. A little further 
it sailed and a sheaf of javelins from the ambushed sun transfixed it. 
It paused, vanquished, and slowly dissipated its whiteness in the blue, 
and all was once more as it had been—a symphony in blues with the 
sound of the bells and the gleam of the temples in it. He sat with his 
brush in the air till the sun shot a splendid beam into the trees on the 
mountain-top. He was ready for the face, with or without Jewel. 

But then his fate overtook him. The brush was never again to 
return to its work with the free, pure spirit of the mountain and the 
bells and the clouds and Jewel behind it. He turned at the rustle of 
silken skirts, and before him stood a tall girl whom he at once knew for 
either a new goddess or a west-ocean person. But this latter he doubted 
at once. Pes | 

He did not do what you or I would probably have done, but what a 
Japanese would do—sat quite still. 





XII. 


SOMETHING SAD AND FUNNY. 


Let me stop another moment to make something plain. Marushida 
had been taught that the west-ocean people were not beautiful,—that 
they had beetling brows and sunken eyes, fierce noses and red hair. 
Perhaps that is why he did not at once suspect the girl before him 
of being a west-ocean person. He had always adored color, and he 
doubted a little whether the west-ocean people, with so much color, 
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could be altogether unbeautiful. It is quite true that, according to his 
traditions, her face was pink. But then Marushida had always espe- 
cially adored pink. It is quite true that her hair—well, was it red? 
Why no! It was like newly cast bronze. And her brows did not beetle 
—not at all! And her eyes were as purple as those purple morning- 
glories, and her lips as scarlet as the priest’s poppies. As for her nose— 
who could possibly call it fierce? Now where had he seen such brows 
and nose and lips and eyes? He could not remember. Yet they were 
just over there at the tokonoma, where the Fox-Woman’s portrait was. 
Well, there was nothing fierce or savage about her, but, on the contrary, 
an infinite softness and richness, which at once began the bewitchment 
of the little artist. She made her artistic impression first—the eyes and 
lips and hair. Then came her voice: nothing he had ever heard was 
more melodious. Then she touched him. 

“Wake up!” she laughed, with a hand like a flower on his sleeve. 
“ Wake up, little manikin!” 

Still he stared. 

She stooped and looked into his eyes merrily. Then she put a hand 
on the other sleeve and gently shook him to and fro. 

“Can’t you say as much as ‘ Good-morning’?” she pouted in 
Japanese. 

The little artist slowly put his head upon his hands on the floor. 

“ Perhaps thou art a new goddess?” he said. 

“ How nice!” laughed the girl. “Go on.” 

“ Thy voice, divine one, is like the temple-bells.” 

“Dong! dong! dong!” she illustrated. 

’ “Thy hands, most exquisite, are like the lilies in my pond.” 

He did not even think of Jewel’s as he said it. 

“‘ Hear! hear! hear!” She clapped them. 

“Thy eyes are like my morning-glories, sunny one.” 

“ Of what color, pray?” 

“ Purple as the heavens where the gods live—purple.” 

“T rather like that,” laughed the girl. “Proceed. IF have been 
three years away from America. And it seemed as if there were 
nothing of precisely that sort in any other part of the world. But I 
was mistaken. Pray go on—pray do. You can teach American men 


something yet.” 
The Japanese took it in very good faith and did so. He inventoried 


her slowly. 
“Thy lips are as the poppy of the priest, O pink woman! Thy hair 
is as new brass of the heavens. Thy neck is as new ivory. Th “ 
She had promptly forgotten him and his compliments, and, sitting 
down, had taken his vase from its cushion. Involuntarily the artist’s 
hand went out. No one ever touched his vases. But he quickly with- 
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drew it again. His work had already lost its old sanctity and had 
gained a new. : 

“Yes—of course you’ll let me see it. I won’t spoil it. I have 
always wondered how it was done. I have always wished to learn it. 
Oh! look here!—look!” She caught and faced him about. “ Why 
can’t you teach me? The opportunity is quite providential. You can 
teach me and say pretty things to me at the same time. And I shall 
like them both and you will like them too. Will you not?” 

“‘ |——_” began the dwarf diffidently. 

“ Yes, of course you will. It’s a bargain. I shall begin right now. 
Show me how.” 

The painter took up the vase. 

“ Yes, finish that while I look on. I am quite sure that then I can 
go on and doit. You smile. But I am an American girl, and Ameri- 
can girls can learn anything. I can model in clay beautifully—so 
there!” 

“ And what is to be my humble reward?” asked the Japanese timor- 
ously as he painted. 

“Why me!—me! You shall have me every day—and every day— 
and every day! Isn’t that enough? Me!—me!—me!” 

“ That is enough, thou out of heaven, that is enough,” breathed the 
artist fervently. 

“ And I shall have you—such a joke.” 

The painter looked quickly up: the tone jarred a little. 

“What is that—joke?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Well, there is no Japanese for it. Some- 
thing funny—but you don’t know what that is either. Oh, well, never 
mind. But that is me—that is my face!” She was watching the vase 
as the face grew complete under the deft hand of the artist. 

Marushida looked up. His own face was almost solemn. He recog- 
nized the truth with some surprise. 

“Yes, divinity. One must paint what is here.” He put his finger 
upon his breast. 

And that is why the vases of Marushida came, presently, to be no 
longer desired. He no longer painted the face of the Sun-Goddess. 
And the face he painted in its stead was quite unknown to the Japanese 
pantheon. He became renowned all over Japan for his apostacy. He 
was the artist who painted the garments and all the conventional 
entourage of this deity and then offended heaven by painting the face 
of a stranger—a barbarian—a pink woman—a face perilously like that 
of the Fox-Woman. 

And this was a distinct sort of sacrilege. He was held up to the 
young as an evil example—a person to be detested; and sometimes his 
portrait was exhibited with all those ingenious distortions which 
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Japanese artists employ to make humanity hideous, so that while he 
was more detested than any man in their little eastern world he knew 
nothing of it. But Yasakuji, who was again abroad and had heard it, 
came back to their obscurity and told him, with reproach upon his 
tongue and in his faithful eyes. 

The crooked artist was unmoved. ‘ 

“One must paint what is within, good one,” szid he, with an easy 
shrug. : 
“Then you have no longer the face of the goddess of the sun 
within?” 

This was a startling inquiry. But after a moment of thought Maru- 
shida answered it. 

“That must be true,” he said humbly. 

Yasakuji groaned. 

“ And the only face you have within is - 

With a common intent they looked at the vase on the tokonoma. 
The artist grew a trifle paler. Then he smiled. 

“ Beware of the Fox-Woman!” shouted Yasakuji in a frenzy as he 
violently left the house. 

Marushida started after him with his mouth open. 

“Beware of the Fox-Woman! Now, what could he have meant?” 
Then he smiled in a fashion to reassure himself. “The man is insane 
—yes, honorably insane. I have before noticed this—yes, he is a trifle 


insane.” 





SUCH A JOKE! 


But let us get back to the story. 
A woman came bustling into the little house. She was plebeianly 
perspiring and did not think of removing her boots, as the girl had 
done. She had the same hair of brass which the girl had, but there the 
resemblance ended. Her lips were straight—as if they never smiled— 
and her chin was manly. When she spoke her words jerked a little, and 
her voice rasped as if she were in the habit of scolding. She stooped 
forward, as if the intentions of her head were always in advance of the 
execution of her hands and feet. She was unable to keep quite still, 
and she spoke as she entered. Her presence provoked a nervous note 
of unrest—to the Japanese a distinctly “ Foreign” note. 

“Now, Ali-San, come along—come along—at once. The mornings 
are always too short, at any rate. We must be at the house by nine 
at least, and the ’rikishas have not yet met us. Why, what are you 
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doing? Have you asked permission of Mr.—Mr.——’ 
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“Tell her your name,” said Ali-San without the least attention to 
the rest of her mother’s anxiety. 

The artist did so. 

“ But what are you doing?” asked the mother. 

“ Spoiling this vase,” said the girl with a laugh. She repeated this 
in Japanese to the artist, and he laughed too. 

The mother was dumb with amazement. She knew more of Japan 
than her daughter did, and she understood, therefore, how sacred to the 
artist in porcelain his work is. But this artist appeared to be abetting 
her. He was carefully placing two brushes between her fingers. Just 
so they had to be, and there was some pretty quarrelling between them 
before it was done. ; 

“ Ali-San,” protested her mother, “you will ruin that exquisite 
vase!” 

“ T expect to,” laughed the girl. 

“ It must have taken him months to bring it to that point. It is all 
done but the face. And it is perfectly exquisite.” She bent to inspect 
it. “ Yes, it has taken months——” 

“ Well, mamma, what of it?” asked her daughter querulously. 

“ But you will ruin it.” 

‘Well, how can he teach me without ruining—something?” 

“Teaching you?” 

“That’s what he is up to,” the girl explained with a laugh. “I’ve 
always wanted to learn, you know. And this will be so jolly. And it’s 
been horribly dull here. He’s such a joke. And the loveliest thing 
about it is that he don’t know that he is. You never see a joke, mamma, 
till the day after. He don’t see it at all. And think of having him all 
the time as if you owned him? I’m going to take a statuette of him 
back to America. He shall help me to model it himself. All the other 
girls will be furious. It is like having the most beautifully ugly little 
freak all to yourself. You remember how it was when I got Jocko? 
They were all jealous. I have always suspected that one of them 
poisoned him. Lieutenant Peake has promised to get me another as 
soon as his ship visits a monkey country again. And in the mean time 
I shall have”—she turned to the artist. “ What ts your name?” 

Marushida gravely repeated it. 

“Oh, well, I can’t remember it. Perhaps something else will do. 
T shall call youn—M—something with M for a beginning—ah, Manikin! 
There! Hereafter you are Mr. Manikin!” 

“JT would much prefer——” began the mother. 

“Oh, I know, mamma. Of course you would much prefer,—any- 
thing that is deadly dull. But I simply must have some amusement 
while papa is here—and this is all that is in sight. I’m going to keep 
it. Think of the joy of modelling that!” 
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Another thought had been hovering over the mother’s mind while 
her daughter spoke. Now it entered. 

“ What are his terms?” she asked commercially. The thought de- 
pended somewhat upon that. 

Ali-San repeated the question in Japanese. 

“The heavenly delight,” said the artist. 

Ali-San had continued to paint without interruption. Now she 
spoke with her head over the vase. The artist was noting its contour. 

“There, mamma, you are always on the hunt for bargains. What is 
the matter with that one? Heavenly delight is all he asks! Let him 
have it—shall we?” 

“ Ali-San, I have been thinking of something more serious—more 
solemn—+than that,” said her mother severely. “ Yes, of heavenly de- 
light indeed.” 

“ Oh!” said the girl, showing her teeth to the artist confidentially. 
“Ts it anything you can tell?—in his jokeship’s presence? He don’t 
understand English.” 

“Yes. I have been. thinking that perhaps this is, after all, provi- 
dential, and that this way has been opened to save this poor heathen’s 
soul.” 

It was Mrs. and Miss Carroway, the wife and daughter of the 
Reverend Joshua Carroway, D.D., at present upon an evangelizing tour 
of his wife’s devising. 

“ And I suppose that I shall be expected to assist,” sighed the girl. 

“TI trust that you will not forget that you are your father’s 
daughter,” chided her mother, “ and—and mine.” ' 

“No danger of that,” smiled the girl ruefully. “Though I really 
wish you’d let his soul alone.” 

“ Alice!” chided her mother. 

“ Well, I do,” laughed the girl. “Look at him. You’ll spoil him 
before I have a chance at him. You’]l make a gentleman of him, see 
if you don’t.” 

The mother protested that she had no such intention. 

“Oh, well, a gent, then,” laughed Ali-San. “Just think of him in 
any other attire—in trousers, for instance!—and any other environ- 
ment! It makes me quite ill.” 

Mrs. Carroway made swift devoir to the art-instinct of her daughter. 

“But,” she went on misunderstandingly, “if he is a rather poor 
specimen, his soul is worth saving—yes, his soul is worth saving if his 
body isn’t.” 

The dwarf looked suddenly into her eyes in a startled fashion. 
Something within answered the look. 

“ Are you sure he does not understand English?” whispered the 
mother. 
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“ Quite,” laughed Alice. “I wish he did. It is so much more work 
as itis. And if I am to assist——” 

“ Alice!” chided her mother again. 

“Tt’s not as much of a bargain as I thought it,” sighed the girl 
wearily. “Mamma, you’ve spoiled it already. You'll have him in a 
tall hat before you quit.” 

“ Qur souls are all alike. His, my daughter, is as precious—as—as” . 
—it was not easy to say, but she said it with evangelical courage— 
ce mine.” 

“ Or mine?” laughed her daughter. 

She looked at that fresh young vision of pink and yellow and blue 
and white, and then at the hunchback, and hastened away. 

“Try and be at the house by nine,” she said as she went. “TI will 
send the ’rikisha here.” 

Her daughter had raised a question by her laughing query which 
would not down at once. 

“ Qur souls are all alike!” she repeated savagely. 

But still she saw the splendid yellow head.bent near the ugly dark 
one of the crooked artist. Something repelled the suggestion of equal- 
ity between them in any sense. 

“ Our souls are all alike!” she said once more, as if to some embattled 
adversary. 

Ali-San expounded this saying to the artist. He liked it. It meant, 
she explained; that one’s outside did not matter—it was only the soul 
that was important. 

But then she laughed a little as she left him. 

But afterwards the artist thought he understood why she cared for 
him—she saw only his soul. 





XV. 
BETWEEN THE OPENING AND CLOSING OF THE SHOJI. 


THEN came Jewel, coyly and vastly frightened, peeping from behind 
the shoji—where, in fact, she had been a long time. 

“Sh!” She held up her finger, lifted her kimono, and stepped 
cautiously forth, looked all about, as if there were some danger near, 
then approached. “Has she gone?—the great—great pink-face? So 
tall,”—-she reached liberally upward,—“ so beautiful”—she pointed to 
the picture of the Fox-Woman—“ or, perhaps, so”—to that of Ama- 
terasu—* no, not. beautiful like a goddess—not like a goddess. Like 
stone and metal that is soulless. But with a voice like the bells and a 
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smile like the sunshine—when it has grown lifeless, if that could be— 
the sunshine of winter. And, after all that, may I—just little I—who 
have no beauty and no voice and no smile, only beautiful hands, come 
in to you?” 

She smiled engagingly and played at a vast timidity with him. She 
expected him immediately to take her hands and tell her that her voice 

>was more melodious, that her smile was finer, and that she was more 
beautiful. But he did not even look her way. 

She came closer. The smile was a little chastened. 

“ Perhaps after the very long pink-face you will no more like just 
little me?” 

But she laughed with surety. 

Still there was neither motion nor speech. She came a step nearer 
and waited. There was nothing. Then she drooped slowly to her 
knees. There was no smile now. But presently she rose and went 
about so that she might approach him from the front. He saw her then 
and smiled vacantly. She softly took up the painting things and put 
them away. Last she took the vase upon which he had been working. 
The face he had painted caught her eyes and made her cold for a 
moment. But when everything was disposed of she crept upon him and 
put her small head under his chin, quite like a child. There was no 
answering movement from him. She slipped the hands he adored into 
his. They did not close upon them. She laughed a little and closed 
them herself—with some of the fingers. 

“There!” she said, looking up. She knew precisely the kind of 
smile she would meet. 

But it was not there—only vacancy. 

And he should have said “ Yes.” 

But he said nothing. 

The girl’s face became grave: 

“ Are you ill?” she asked softly. 

He winked his eyes rapidly and looked down as if he had just dis- 
covered her. 

“ What is it you see within?” begged the girl. “ Let me also see.” 
And, as if she meant it physically, she crept closer upon him. 

Then she put her face up to his. 

“T will see,” she said archly, “I will see within.” 

He laughed a little, and the spell was gone. 

“Now,” she said, settling comfortably upon him, “tell me, and I 
will not need to see. For you need but speak and I see all you see in 
your soul. What is it—quickly?” 

“T do not know. I do not at all understand. Something has gone 
and something has come. But I know not what it is.” 

She wriggled her hands in his. 
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“I wish you would like my hands a little to-day. Perhaps then we 
should both understand. Do you not care for my hands to-day?” 

He looked at them as if he had never seen them before. Then his 
mind wandered from them and he put them down. But she would not. 
She held them up to him. He could not help but look at them. 

“ Are they not satin to-day?” 

“ They are satin to-day,” he answered, laughing. 

“ And not petaled flowers?” 

“ They are petaled flowers.” 

“ And are the fingers not miniature toriipillars —_— the nails pink 
as henna can make them?—nor the perfume of them as incense to you?” 
She turned them about to show them to him. He scarcely saw them. 
“ Alas! to-day you do not like satin fingers nor pink nails. And yet I 
have made them beautiful for you;—very beautiful! The amma has 
been here to-day. And I told her that you did not care for things that 
were not beautiful. She said they were—beautiful. Even I did not 
know they were beautiful till you told me so. Then I tried that they 
might be more beautiful. See!” She held them up again, but again he 
gave them but a glance of the eyes. “You taught me to be beautiful 
and dainty and sweet, and then I, that you might care the more, became 
as beautiful and dainty as I could. I have bathed and perfumed my 
body, and all my fairest garments are upon me. You shall look! For I 
am beautiful—beautiful—more beautiful than she! Behold me, and 
say whether I am not. So, while you spoke to her with your eyes I 
made myself beautiful that so you might speak to me with your soul.” 

She rose, and stood before him. And no lovelier being, nor daintier, 
need a man wish to see than this dainty bride. Proud, she was yet 
humble; fragile as paper, yet strong. 

Something wakened in his eyes. 

“No hands are more beautiful than yours,” he said. 

She hastened to give them to him. 

* And me—what of me—all the rest of me?” 

A smile flooded her face. He held the hands a moment, then for- 
getfully let them go. For a little while they were silent. Her face 
changed. The joy left it. 

“ Nothing is beautiful to you to-day that is not pink and white and 
yellow—the colors of the tall one.” . 

She rose to go. 

“ Nothing has changed,” he said, as if talking to some one far away. 
“ What was beautiful yesterday is also beautiful to-day.” 

She looked at him in fear. His voice seemed not to belong to him. 

“Your very soul has changed. Nay, it is gone. It does not look 
out of your eyes nor speak from your lips!” 

He, too, was alarmed for a moment. 
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“ My soul?” he questioned. ‘ 

“Your soul,” sobbed his wife. “Oh, soul of my husband, come 
back—come back!” 

Then suddenly she shuddered. 

“ Did she, the ‘tall pink-face, touch you?” 

The fear vanished from his face and he smiled in some far-away 
ecstasy. 

“She touched me,” he said. 

Jewel saw the vacant smile. 

“ And did you look into her eyes?” 

- “JT looked into her eyes. I look into them now—always I look into 
her eyes; purple they were—purple as the heavens; and laughing they 
were—as ripples on the sun-kissed water of the Inland Sea. And her 
lips were like the cleft in a pomegranate. And within them were teeth 
as if they were pearls of very great price. And her cheeks were as the 
heart of a cherry petal. And her hair as the vapors of poppy. Her 
hands!—yours are beautiful, but hers were of heaven!” 

The contemplation possessed him again, and again he dreamed on. 
Jewel shrunk into a pitiful little heap before him. The hands which 
she had held up to him a moment ago in challenge of their beauty she 
now hid from him. 

“ Her voice?” prompted Jewel, as women will decree their own 
undoing, “did you listen to her voice?” 

“ Aye, and I hear it now.” He bent his ear to listen. 

“ But she is gone,” sobbed Jewel. 

“ She is not gone,” said her husband; “ she is somewhere within.” 

The girl dragged herself to her feet. The face which had been made 
pretty for him, and which had come to him with its adornment of pure 
joy, was dark with sorrow now. 

“ Shall I go away?” she asked brokenly. 

“For a little,” he said with instant acquiescence. “I wish to be 
alone.” 

She slowly backed away. She thought he might call her, laughing, 
back—as he often did. She was ready at the lifting of an eyelid to 
fling herself at him and forget it all in a laugh. Artists were queer and 
had queer tastes, she knew. But he let her go quite to the shoji, the 
opening and closing of which must shut her from him. She pushed the 
shoji open. As she did so she looked back. The little noise must 
certainly No. She passed though and very slowly closed it. Then 
—there was certainly a noise. She put her ear to the paper. Yes! 
Only the rustling of his garments. But joy came flooding back to her 
heart and to her eyes and cheeks. She teased herself with her joyous- 
ness a moment. She did not open instantly. He must be punished a 
~ little—just a very little. She would make him wait a moment—just a 
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moment—perhaps he would call No! She knew that he would be 
looking straight at the spot where she would open. It had always been 
that way. There was a sort of an understanding as to that. No! Not 
an instant. She was mad for the smile she was to receive the moment 
she could open. She flung the shoji aside and put oné dainty foot forth. 
For an instant she stood poised there, the very radiance of joy! Then 
she shivered and shrank guiltily back and closed the shoji upon herself. 
For a moment she stood there swaying unsteadily, then slowly subsided 
to the floor. 

She had seen her husband gazing with the rapture she hoped for 
herself into the painted face on the vase. And she knew that her tradi- 
tions had been stronger than her new religion, and that she still believed 


in a Fox-Woman. 





XVI. 
THE TOY OF THE VAMPIRE-GIRL. 


Mrs. Carroway told her husband one evening, after Alice had gone 
off to bed in the best humor she had exhibited for a long time: 

“Tt is the painting and modelling. At first I was in the greatest 
doubt about it. But it really seems to fill a ‘long felt want’ in her case. 
She has been so restless, so ravenous for ‘ something new’ of late, that 
I was afraid we should have to send her away somewhere. She was 
simply tired to death of everything. You must confess, Joshua, that to 
be immured in such a place as this is very trying to a bright and active 
young girl. I meant to tell you to tell her not to pursue the thing. 
But she is so much better contented, and so much brighter, that I think 
we had better encourage it. It is quite like she used to be when a child. 
You remember how a new toy used to please her for days and days— 
until it became tiresome or shabby. Then she would——” 

“ Fire it,” completed the doctor of divinity. 

“Why, Joshua!” chided his wife mildly. 

He looked up and smiled confessingly. 

“You meant that she put it into the fire, didn’t you?” 

But it was in the imperative, nevertheless. 

“ Er—— Well, yes,” laughed the doctor. “Thanks. That is 
better and worse. It is to be hoped that she will not do that with her 
latest toy. I think she now has him in hot water.” 

“Why, Joshua!” she broke out again, “ one would think ad 

“ Well—we know her, Maria,” insisted her husband. “ And there is 
no use in having secrets about her—after she is in bed. If she treats 
this new toy like the rest, I pity it, that’s all.” 

“ She is going to bring him into the church. I thought of what you 
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have mentioned, and that seemed the best way to make it safe, and give 
something for what she is getting.” 

“Oh, well,” said the doctor, “if he’s to be brought into the church 
—every one counts—hum—ha—good-night, Maria.” 

Without Mrs. Carroway Dr. Carroway would have been as nothing. 

“Why, Joshua!” said his wife again, “wait a moment.” 

“You say she is modelling him. Well, the toy will last as long as 
chess does. FRespice finem.” 

Early in her husband’s evangelical career Mrs. Carroway had gained 
a reputation for contention which was destined to set much of her 
husband’s logic at naught. At one of the meetings of the Foreign 
Missions Society this contentiousness had become something worse. 
There had been a rattling fusillade of those unparliamentary phrases 
which women sometimes use in parliamentary gatherings. The prin- 
cipal wranglers were Mrs. Carroway and a certain Miss Barrymore, whom 
Mrs. Carroway had once fancied her rival for the boon of Mr. Carro- 
way’s affections. The difference was brewed out of the question of the 
proper equipment of a missionary. Mrs. Carroway contended that the 
Evangelists went out with neither scrip nor scrippage. This quota- 
‘tion she referred to the Bible. But Miss Barrymore located it in 
Shakespeare. Mrs. Carroway didn’t care whether it was in Shakespeare 
or not. Miss Barrymore said: 

“Certainly, you don’t, but other people may.” 

Miss Barrymore, in the doubtful words of Mrs. Carroway, further 
pointed out stingingly that scrip and scrippage were more necessary 
now, in the days of railroads, hotels, telegraphs, and so forth, all of 
which had to be paid for, than they were in the days of the Evangelists, 
when every house was an inn and every road free. Mrs. Carroway re- 
torted that she didn’t care; that if it were necessary she would under- 
take to show Miss Barrymore—to demonstrate to her, in fact, and the 
whole society—the whole world—that they were no more necessary in 
this modern than they were in the ancient world of the Bible. To all 
of which Miss Barrymore simply replied that she dared her. 

It was this demonstration which Mrs. Carroway, with a woman’s 
devotion, was now engaged upon. 

On the night of the famous debate she had announced to her hus- 
band in these tragic words: 

“ Joshua, we are going as independent missionaries. You shall be 
called ‘The Free Evangelist!’ ” 

Her husband woke from his nap and nearly toppled out of his chair. 

“Do you hear, Joshua?” she demanded, flinging off her garments. 

“ Why, yes, Maria,” he admitted, “ but what an idea!” 

“ Joshua,” said his wife ominously, “you mean that it is a beautiful 


idea, do you not?” 
VoL, LXIV.—38 
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“ Certainly,” answered her spouse, at once and with the precision 
of long custom. “I am surprised that you should be in possession of 
such a splendid—er—idea. Er—no—not surprised. Your ideas always 
—certainly, dear, certainly. It is excellent—excellent.” He warmed 
to it as he saw that his wife was thawing out. “I have always contended 
that the mission work was badly managed. There is too much attenua- 
tion—yessum, attenuation”—he saw that the word pleased his wife— 
“ of authority, and hence of accountability. There should be some re- 
sponsible head to the thing. But there never has been. Now your plan, 
my dear Maria, does away with every objection—every one! We go out 
and operate directly upon the heathen mind—at our own expense—er— 
you meant our own expense? We are justly entitled to the praise which 
success merits, as well as to the blame for failure. There are no boards 
and trustees, and secretaries and chairmen, among whom it is impossible 
to find any one either to blame or praise. Then, too, the cost of the 
salvation of souls is reduced to the very minimum. And, I say, Maria, 
I have an idea of my own——” 

His wife condescendingly permitted him to elaborate it. 

“We can have a good time while we’re doing good. Ha! ha! ha!” 

His wife threatened him with a look. 

“ Well—well, Maria, why shouldn’t we use our eyes to see things 
‘and our ears to hear things while we are travelling about?” 

His wife said that if that was all he meant she begged his pardon. 
And he said that was all he meant. 





XVII. 
HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO WAIT A MINUTE? 


But Mrs. Carroway was used to coercing her convictions. Although 
she went away with a distinct repugnance to the dwarf artist, she knew 
that this was one of the things to be vanquished—perhaps by penance. 
This she duly accomplished. And with the enthusiasm bred of this 
achievement the conviction that her daughter’s encounter with the 
artist was not merely fortuitous was made quite certain. Yet when the 
enthusiasm dulled a little there was still left a certain repugnance to 
the evangelizing attack which she had decided to make. 

In the meetings which she brought about for the purpose of his 
evangelization the artist finally noticed the savagery with which she 
urged herself upon him. This was somewhat at variance with the 
doctrines she expounded. It finally caused him to inquire of the girl 


what it meant. 
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“Tt is as if she did not augustly wish, yet very diligently wished,” 
said the dwarf. 

“You mean as if she did not wish but must,” smiled the girl. “I 
got you into that. It’s exactly the way she feels.” 

The artist caught her subtlety and laughed. 

“Stop that, Mr. What’s-Your-Name, I won’t have you laughing at 
my mother.” She flashed it upon him with a great assumption of in- 
dignation. Then she broke down and laughed herself once more. “ Of 
course, if I choose to laugh a little, good-naturedly, why”’—more 
laughter. The Japanese was on his knees, rapidly murmuring apolo- 
gies. “Oh, sit up, and be good, now! By the way, that is all she wants 
of you—to be good—qutte good, you know.” 

“ Am I not then good?” asked the puzzled artist. 

“No, you are a heathen,” laughed his pupil. 

“Yes,” confessed the dwarf, as if he understood. Then after a 
while of thought, “ What is a heathen, I pray you?” 

“ A bad, wicked, horrible, terrible, nasty little crooked manikin.” 

“ And are all heathen those?” 

“Yes!—oh, no!—But you are!” 

She shook her pretty fist at him and contrived to be speciously 
savage. 

The Japanese looked vastly hurt. 

_“T did not know that I was miserably all those,” said he. “No 
one ever called me those heretofore. J do not like that you find it out 
first.” 

“Oh, what a joke you are!” cried the girl. 

“Yes,” said the Japanese. “Do you admirably know any other 
person who is a heathen? ‘You—you are not a heathen?” he ven- 
tured. 

“T should think not! I am supposed to be a Christian.” 

“And not a joke”’—modestly—“also?” 

“T hope not.” 

“ And what is that other—Christian, most excellently?” 

“Why, my dear little manikin, that is exactly what mamma has 
been trying to make of you for, lo, these three weeks!” 

“ Oh!” said the artist. “She did not sweetly say—that.” 

Mrs. Carroway had not made herself plain. She had begun by 
crediting him with some elemental knowledge of the matter in hand, 
whereas he had none whatever. He had heard little enough of her 
religion. Besides, he had refused till now to see the desirability of a 
religion which he understood made one constantly sad. But now he 
knew for the first time that Ali-San, joyous, with no deep creases be- 
tween her eyes, practised the same. At once his soul became avid for 
it. It was no longer a religion of tears. 
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“TI wish to become that—Christian. Will you be so divinely good 
that you tell me how?” 

The fold of a garment which she was painting interested Ali-San 
more just then than his salvation. 

“Oh, bother! Wait a minute,” she said. 

The Japanese did this—as only a Japanese can—waited stonily 
very many minutes. And then, presently, the garment was finished to 
her satisfaction, and she forgot all about it and went home. ; 





XVIII. 


THE VAMPIRE-GIRL’S HORRIBLE DELIGHT. 


WHEN next she saw him the clay for her modelling had arrived, and 
she set about it with her active enthusiasm. 

“T never undertook anything with such horrible delight as I shall 
take in this,” she informed her shrinking subject. “ You know those 
figures on either side of the big Buddhist temple at Tokyo?—oh, what 
do you call them?—and what is the name of the temple? I never can 


remember names.” 
The artist told her the name of the temple, and that they were the 


Ni-0. 

“Yes! Well, I have always wanted to model one of\them. The 
horrible grimaces and contorted muscles fascinate me. I tried it once. 
But the people stood about and criticised my work so that I had to stop. 
There was not one of them who didn’t know more of the anatomy of 
the thing than I did. But here”—she stopped to laugh—“TI have a 
living Ni-O all ready to be modelled. Just a little more grotesqueness 
than you are possessed of, a demon grin, a few animal muscles—and it 
will be all right.” 

“ But I am not like that,” protested the dwarf. 

“ N—no, not exactly. But you shall be by the time I am through 
with you. Your mouth must be a little larger, your muscles a little 
more knubby, you must grimace horribly—oh, never mind, you will be 
surprised at the work, see if you are not. I can teach you to pose all 
those things beautifully.” 

She had been at work as she talked, borrowing, first, one of his 
haori to cover herself with. But now that the clay was ready she began 
to study him for a proper pose. She intended that his crooked and 
knotted muscular legs should show, and that his head should be some- 
what exaggerated to match the girth she had planned for him. Then 
she made him practise grinning, and standing in the position of the 
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Ni-O—not quite like a caryatid—not quite like a gargoyle, something 
better than either, she thought. 

They did this—not very happily—till both were tired. Then she 
said irritably: 

“Look here! You don’t want to aid me. Very well. I’ll give it up. 
I did want it, but one can’t have everything.” 

The artist looked the horror he felt. He begged her pardon with so 
much humility that she concluded he would be tractable enough there- 
after. 

“ Well, then, do what I tell you—exactly what I tell you. Put your 
fingers in your mouth—yes, that way—and pull hard—there! A little 
harder. That makes the mouth large enough. Now the eyes—pull up 
the outer corners. And the nostrils—pull them out so that they ex- 


pand.” 
The artist did all this without another word of protest, humiliating 


as it was. 

“Now, then, we will have a statuette, and it will startle the world 
when I tell it that it is from life. Now, while I am away, practise those 
things. Say—take the Ni-O for a copy of what I want and make your- 
self as much like it as possible if you would please me.” 

That last phrase was enough warrant for what he did. She liked 
the Ni-O. He had, therefore, no other wish than to become like the 
Ni-O. He did not stop to question now, as he had done before, whether 
the Ni-O was not her very apotheosis of ugliness; whether the distorted 
features represented anything human. He did as she told him simply 
because she told him. And that is why, with a certain horror, both 
Yasakuji and his wife noticed the gradual transformation of his 
features. He was growing bestial in his ugliness. He had always been 
ugly physically, it was true, but now it seemed a vaster ugliness with no 


soul to redeem it. 





XIX. 


THE LOAN OF THE PLAYTHING. 


Ir went on until even Ali-San marvelled at the metamorphosis the 
dwarf had wrought for her. And now she had begun to catch the horror 
of his ugliness and to fasten it in the clay. She was at work one day so 
intently that she was quite silent—an unusual state for her. 

But while she worked the patter of clogs was heard on the outside. 
They stopped presently at the door, and Jewel entered. She was 
flushed with an unusual joy. Nowadays she was a little afraid of her 
husband. But with every charm of which she was mistress she strove 
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to win him back from the way he was going with eyes closed. She made 
herself more immaculate every day. And her attire was the daintiest 
that even she could devise. And to-day as she stood there, flushed with 
a little surprise and a little joy of something unusual, she was well 
worth looking at. Then, too, she had a child in each hand. These were 
like smaller editions of her small self. The pretty group was struck 
still in her presence, and Ali-San stopped and stared at them. But 
then her speech broke out. 

“Well! Did you ever see anything so perfectly exquisite! Don’t 
move! Don’t! Oh, I am not going to attempt you in clay. No one 
could do that. I couldn’t in a thousand years. Don’t move—please!” 

Without taking her eyes off of the charming group she said to the 
artist: 

“ Has she a name?” 

The artist said “ Yes.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Jewel.” 

“Well, she is a jewel. Come here:” 

Jewel did not move. She had recognized the pink-face. And the 
children stood, facing her unblinking. 

“It is very impolite to not come here when one is so honorably 
asked,” chided the artist in Japanese. 

Jewel obediently took a step nearer. The children were still in her 
hands. Then, suddenly, as if to save them from some calamity which 
she was about to suffer herself, she put their little heads together and 
whispered to them. With a lightning-like obeisance all about they 
vanished through the shojji. 

Then Jewel, very pale, faced Ali-San. 

“Come here,” said Ali-San. 

Jewel moved up to her side. The girl descended upon her and 
fondled her almost as one does a puppy. Jewel tried to struggle away. 
But she caught from her husband’s face first a look of approval of Ali- 
San’s raptures, then one of disapproval of her own wish to get away. 
She remained passive in the arms of the tall pink-face. 

“Ts she yours?” asked Ali-San of the little artist. 

“ Y—yes,” answered he. 

“ Why haven’t I seen her before?” 

Marushida looked more guilty than he was. 

“ Well, I want her—I must and will have her. I never wanted any- 
thing so suddenly, so badly. I want her. Where have you kept her 
concealed—from me? Aha! You knew I’d covet her the moment I saw 
her. Well, Ido. Who wouldn’t? I don’t blame you. She’s a tempta- 
tion to kidnapping, larceny, theft, burglary.” 

There was a very forcible caress with each of these. 
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“Do you hear? I simply must have her. I’ll-give up all the rest— 
the painting, the modelling, everything but her. She’s a passion—my 
newest passion. What do you say?” 

Marushida flushed a little. 

“ She has never served,” he said slowly. 

“T don’t want her to serve! The idea! She’s too dainty for that. 
Serve! I want her for—for—well, for a—plaything. And she will like 
it. And she will like me. Everybody does. And I get everything I 
want sooner or later. Yes, she will like to be a plaything—like a 
doll—why, I like dolls yet!—or a dog—or a monkey: Once I had a 
monkey. But I’d rather have her than a million monkeys.” She 
brought up the face of the shrinking girl, which she was hiding. 
“ Sha’n’t you like me?” 

Jewel looked long at her, shrinking away from her slowly. Then 
she looked at her husband. His face meant that she should say “ Yes.” 
But, as her own became very pale, she answered,— 

(9 No.” 

“ But you shall! Isay you shall! I can make any one in the world 
do that. Yes, my worst enemy. And you will wish to like me after a 
while. You will be glad!” 

Marushida looked distressed. 

“It is impolite to not wish,” he chided. 

Jewel said softly, while she shivered with terror of her boldness,— 

“Tt is a sin to lie.” 

“Oh, well,” said Ali-San easily, “don’t bother your head about 
that. I’ll take her right home with me. If she doesn’t adore me in a 
week I’1l let her return. I shouldn’t want her if she didn’t.” 

The artist turned to his little wife. 

“See, it is but for a week. Go then.” 

The girl began to tremble and to withdraw herself. The artist 
frowned. Ali-San looked angry and let her go. 

“TI shall never come here again—to be disappointed so!” cried Ali- 
San. “Good-by.” She was about to sweep from the house. 

The artist swallowed upon something in his throat and reached out 
to stay her. 

“She shall go—for a week,” he said hastily. 

Ali-San advanced to possess her. But Jewel, with a moan, evaded 
her and flew to her husband. He put her again into the arms of the 
girl. Jewel, with terror in her heart, rebelled and broke away. But at 
the anger on her husband’s face she returned, inch by inch, to the pink 
girl’s arms. From there she held out her hands to plead, and from there 
she spoke, 

“Do not, oh, I beg of you! I pray you—yea, though it be sin 
eternal, I pray you not to send me away.” 
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There was no response in her husband’s face. Then she turned to 
her captor. 

“You, sweet pink-face, you will not take me away when I do not 
wish? See, I am all defenceless. You barter me who have a soul like 
a soulless thing. I am Japanese, you American. How can we like each 
other? I shall wither and die away from my people.” 

“ But, dearest, you shall like me, I promise you that. You shall love 
me—and I will love you.” 

Jewel slowly shook her head. 

“Then to-morrow—to-morrow I will come to you.” She breath- 
lessly begged it, thinking that with the night she might win over her 
husband—or die. “ T’o-morrow—will you not, most beautiful pink- 
face, will you not wait till to-morrow?” 

But Ali-San, seeing her victory won, would not. 

“ To-day—now!” she laughed. “I want to begin to love you at 
once!” 
Jewel again tried to get away. Her husband savagely put up a 
hand. 

“To-day! Now!” he said in Ali-San’s words. 

The little wife looked from the one pitiless face to the laughing 
other, and then clutched at the place of her heart. Her eyes closed and 
she slowly subsided into a limp heap before Ali-San. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” cried Ali-San, getting quickly away and 
leaving her on the floor. “Does she have—fits?” 

The ears of the little Japanese heard this, though her eyes were still 
closed. She waited in hope that her husband would confirm this. It 
would have saved her. But he did not. 

“No, divine one,” he said. “I never saw her like that before. She 
is only overcome—perhaps with inward gratitude.” 

The pink-face laughed. 

“No, not that.” 

The girl crept painfully, uncertainly over to her husband. 

“Tell her I am ill—oh, very, very ill. Tell her I am ill to-day. 
And that to-morrow I shall be well—quite well. And then—— Oh, 
tell her, at least, that I am ill to-day. For the sake of God, who is kind 
to all, tell her.” 

“ Tt is a sin to lie,” said her husband, callously quoting her. 

The little wife bowed her head and said no more. But now the 
husband was touched by her attitude. After all, she was very lovely— 
the very admiration of Ali-San told him that—yes, the pink-face was 
right, she was exquisite. So he said: 

“ Tt is true that she is ill to-day. To-morrow, divine one, she will be 
augustly well, and then she will come to you. I myself will bring her.” 

“Oh, well,” pouted the pink-face, “I don’t want a sick maid—I 
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mean plaything—of course. To-morrow, then, and no further post- 
ponement. What a pair of extremes you two are!—you the most emi- 
nent grotesque I have ever seen—a perfect gargoyle—she most ex- 
quisite! Beauty and the Beast in a new edition!” 





XX. 
THE HOMICIDE OF DAINTINESS. 


WHEN she was gone Jewel slowly sat up. 

“Do you wish me—me—to go to her—wish me?” she asked, not 
looking up. 

Her husband did not speak. She was not sure he had heard her. 
Again his eyes were fixed, vision-like, upon the space Ali-San had 
occupied. 

“Do you wish me to go?” repeated the girl, coming still closer to 
him. 

He looked down rememberingly upon her. He drew in his breath, 
Japanese-like. 

“Yes, exquisite one,” he said, with a smile that was meant to be 
kind, but out of which the soul had gone. 

“ Oh, life of me! To be her plaything?” 

He smiled again. 

“Yes,” he said. 

She put/her head down in her arms and shook with sobbing. 

“ Her plaything!” she breathed. 

“You are mine,” her husband chided half tenderly, reaching out a 
limp hand to her hair. 

The girl caught the hand hopefully. 

“ Ah, you do not mean that I-——” 

But his look of kindness retreated within. 

“T would go, if she asked, and think it the divinest joy the gods 
could give,” he said. 

“ As her plaything?” 

“ As her plaything, as her dog!” he smiled and sighed. 

“ Her servant?” 

“ Even as her servant.” 

“I was not born a servant.” 

“ But you are mine.” 

“Yes!” she breathed deeply. “Yes! I would die for you! I would 
toil for you till the sweat was drops of blood. Ani-San, I am your wife! 
Do you not understand? Ah, can you not? Has the pink-face taken 
your soul away? Ani-San, I am your little wife!” 

She crept upon him and he received her. But he held up her face. 
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“In Japan a wife obeys her husband, no matter what he wishes for 
her, no matter to what fate he gives her.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“She never questions. She simply obeys—obeys—obeys!” 

“ Yes,” she whispered again. 

“ And I wish this.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl with a hoarse humility. “But the new God 
teaches us to love one another—and she serves the new God. But that 
must be untrue, for she does not. Christians have souls. But can you 
not see that she has none? I like the new God, but I cannot forget 
things Japanese so soon. Oh, Ani-San, she is The Soulless One who 
destroys. Can you not see that the light in her eyes is from without, 
and not from within? And that the sound of her voice is in her throat 
alone?” She crept farther upon him in her childish way. “Ah, Ani- 
San, do not send me, who have never served, to be her servant.” 

Something in the face above her gave the little wife surety that her 
words had gone home. But then it suddenly changed. She, looking 
up, could not see what it was. But it was the portrait on the vase which 
had spoken to his soul. 

“T will not have you for the servant of even her,” he said, for in the 
East that means something more menial than mere service. “ But her 
plaything. Listen, we have both promised that you shall go to-morrow. 
That promise must be kept. But soon I will find a way to bring you 
back.” ; 

The girl sadly shook her head. 

“Tf I go, I shall never—never again be to you what I now am. I 
will have been a servant. I shall no longer be dainty. You will no 
longer care for me if I am not.” 

He laughed. 

“ Foreigners do not understand that we are not like the Chinese who 
serve. You shall teach her the difference.” 

Still the girl was obdurate. 

To end it all he said with a voice that brooked no further word from 
her,— 

“T wish it.” 





XXI. 


THE LITTLE SWORD WITH THE FRESH BLOOD ON IT. 


Tat night late the serving-woman: brought him a note found in 


Jewel’s empty room. 
“ Farewell,” it said. “I go, O Ani-San, but not to serve. Forgive 


me that I cannot. Farewell.” 
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The ink was yet damp. There was but one road, and along that, in 
search of her, the little artist ran. As he went he questioned why he 
did this rather than let her die. That is what most Japanese would 
have done. Was it on Jewel’s account? Or was it for Ali-San? He 
was not sure it was not the latter—and yet he was not sure it was not 
the former. But with the curious poise of the Eastern mind he felt 
no disturbance at this uncertainty. 

Presently he saw her before him slowly making her way—vastly 
tired. She was in the piteously worn garments in which she had come 
to him—the faded blue kimono—leaving behind all that he had pro- 
vided for her. They paused face to face. The moon shone full upon 
the girl, lighting up the pitiful suffering in her eyes. There was no 
hope there—only humble questioning. It was strange that he should 
not let her go her own way to death. Any other Japanese would—when 
one wished it so much. That was almost her right. 

“ For what have you come?” she asked first. 

The anger in his face had softened as he looked into hers. For an 
instant the conviction had possessed his soul that never again would a 
human being care for him as she did. And he was risking all this. 

“For what have you come, O Ani-San?” she repeated softly. 

“To take you back,” he said with equal softness. 

Two tears started down the pretty, dark face. The little sword 
which women used to carry as a toilet tool showed in her obi. It was 
stained with fresh blood. Her husband drew it forth and looked at it. 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

There was a bandage about her neck—torn from the faded kimono. 
He pressed it aside and the blood started from a little wound there. He 
put the bandage back and kindly took her hands and held up her face. 
But she drooped it away from him. 

“Yes,” she whispered again. “But I could not. The American 
God does not permit that—and it hurt—hurt me so!” 

“ Nor does Shaka,” said her husband. 

“ Ah, yes, but one can never go to Him. But that was not the 
reason. It was because it has been so sweet to live since—since—you 
came. That is what made it hurt—not at my neck—in my breast.” Her 
beleagured little mind wandered a little. “And also, I hoped—hoped 
that you would not let me. Still, I had to go—go away, very far away, 
until the pink woman got tired. O Ani-San, can you not see that she 
will get tired?—of you and me and everything? It is always so with 
The Soulless Ones. But I could not go because I became so very tired— 
and the wound made me ill. It has run away down my body—the blood 
—and it had terror in it. Terror makes one soon tired and weak. Very 
tired am I—yes—and yet I have gone but a little way. Oh, yes, tired. 
But it seems in my soul. Ani-San, take me home. I cannot die and I 
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cannot be that. I will be your servant—anybody’s you send me to but 
her. She will send me back to you a servant. Perhaps another would 
not. You could not care forme then. Ani-San, take me home!” 

She subsided upon him, and suddenly he seemed to know all the 
immense tenderness and sweetness he was jeopardizing. No one had 
ever cared for him like that, and it was ineffably sweet. 

“You shall not go unless you wish,” he said, suddenly embracing 
her. 

He heard nothing but a long, long breath of delight, and then knew 
that she was weeping. Presently they began to go along the damp road 
that way—she in his arms. 

“ Ani-San,” she said, with the inconstancy of a woman, “I shall go. 
Yes, now that I know that you wish me back, I shall go, because you 
have promised. And listen, in a week you will come for me—you—and 
take me home, never, never more to part—take me back this way—in 
your arms!” 

“Yes, exquisite one!” said her husband, and meant it all. 

The girl laughed with a low and sure ecstasy. 

“Then I go joyously—as joyously as if to a new bridal. And O 
Ani-San, I shall be a pretty plaything—as pretty as I can make myself; 
and even a servant if I must,—a good little servant, a very good one,— 
because you wish it for her—and I wish it. Yes, I can learn to be a 
servant—for your sake.” 

The artist began to sing in that croaking voice of his. Jewel laughed 
and joined him with her own silvery one. But presently they were 
walking the damp road quite silently. Marushida could not deny a 
certain vast happiness, in which the pink-face was for a time out of his 
memory. 

“ Almost I am minded to not.let you go,” he said presently. 

“ Ah, but now I shall because I wish. Think! I shall have the 
beautiful yellow hair to caress, the purple eyes to see into all the day. 
Perhaps all the splendid pink body of the pink-face to touch. And I 
shall hear the voice that has so bewitched you.” 

“Take care that you be not yourself bewitched,” he laughed. 

“Yes,” she said, a little less joyously, and avoided further talk on 
that subject. 

But presently all her sweetness came back. 

“ Ani-San,” she said, shyly coming closer—she had never felt so 
close to him—“ is not the weather—beautiful!” 

“ Yes,” smiled the dwarf, looking up at the moon. 

“ And how the birds sing.” 

“ At midnight?” laughed her husband. 

“ But something is singing.” 

She put her hand on her heart and bent her head prettily to listen. 
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“© Ani-San,” she said after an instant of listening, “it is joy sing- 
ing in my heart. Put your ear down and hear it.” 

She made him do it. 

“ Do you not hear it?” 

“T hear nothing but a throbbing.” 

“That is it. Joy—joy—joy—at every throb! Ani-San, you must 
learn the way a heart sings! Can you not?” 

Suddenly she darted her arm through his and edged about till she 
could lay her small dark head upon his breast. When he understood 
what she was about,— 

“ But what are you doing?” asked he. 

“ Listening whether there is not some little joy singing in your heart 
—ah, let me listen.” 

He laughed and let her have her way. 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and it is the same joy—joy—joy! O Ani- 
San, I can make you happy, can I not? Even if the pink-face should 
come no more?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“O Ani-San,” she chirped as he led her into the house, “I never 
was so close to your heart before.” 

“Nor I to yours,” he answered, more tenderly than he had ever 
spoken to her. 

“ Ani-San, you can be that.close always—always, if you wish,” she 
replied. | 

“You are exquisite,” he said, closing the amado. 

But she opened them to look after him, and, fortunately, he looked 
back—at the noise. 

She slept that night with a smile on her face. 
And he, too, had peace. 






































XXII. 


A BAD BARGAIN—FOR THE CROOKED ARTIST. 






TxoucH Alice had forgotten the matter about which he had ques- 
tioned her, he had not. When they next met he recalled it. Indeed, 
he had thought very seriously about entering the church. All the old 
fascination for which there was no accounting had come back upon him. 
There was no reasoning about it. When he was away from her he could 
sometimes think of something else. But when in her presence she was 
the only thing in his thoughts. And to be where she was always seemed 
to him vastly more like heaven than all the hopes held out by the Lord 
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of Life to those who finally are absorbed into Him. Something which 
he could not describe went from him to her the moment he was in her 
presence. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “ But, really, I don’t know much about it. 
Only—well, first, you must give up the Sun-Goddess.” 

In alarm the Japanese asked why. 

“Oh,” said the girl with vexation, “if it is to be ‘ why’ and ‘ if’ and 
‘but’ all the time I sha’n’t begin it at all.” 

The artist said he could give up the Sun-Goddess. 

“ And all those other silly wooden gods and goddesses.” 

The convert gasped. It seemed frightful to sweep away all his 
deities in an instant. Ali-San laughed. 

“ Yes,” she supplemented, “ make a regular bonfire of them.” 

“Yes,” consented the artist, moistening his lips. 

“ Only in your mind, you know.” 

“Yes,” he said again, quite without understanding. 

“ And your ‘ ancestors.’ ” 

He meant not to risk the peril of protest. But this was most un- 
expected. He got to his feet. 

“ But who is going to show me, then, the way to the august heaven? 
And who is going to give me delectable long life? And who is going to 
give me food?—and drink?—and health? and—and—and——” 

He had begun so rapidly that he had difficulty in stopping. But 
then he went on more slowly. 

“ Does your one most illustrious God do all that?” 

“ Everything,” said the girl. 

“But may I not love my heaven-sent ancestors and still be good? 
Did He have none? And did He not love them? Even the beasts love 
their parents and children.” 

“ But you worship them.” 

“ And are worship and love different in your religion?” 

“Well, I should think so! You might love me”’—she looked 
merrily up. The seriousness of ‘the other propositions was promptly 
gone. He was expected to see the preposterousness of this—“ or some 
other woman, but you would certainly not expect to worship me.” 

“ Ah, that would be exquisitely wrong?” 

“ N—no, not exactly. But you simply wouldn’t do it. Men often 
say they worship us, but”—she laughed and shook her head. 

“T would do it if it were not wrong in your distinguished religion,” 
said the dwarf simply. 

“Oh, well,” laughed the girl, “go on. I sha’n’t mind. Id rather 
like to know how it feels to be worshipped.” 

The dwarf put his head upon his hands and murmured brietty in 


Japanese. 
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“You are nothing if not literal,” smiled the girl. 

He had prayed for long life in which to worship her, and for long 
life for her in which to be worshipped. 

“Do you not like that?—long life for you and me?—long life full 
of honorable joy?” 

“Your worship would cease at the first wrinkle.” 

The Japanese shook his head. 

“The more ineffable wrinkles the more I should worship.” 

“ Then I suppose,” said the girl, with more than a laughing pretence 
of weariness, “ that in exchange for your adoration——” 

“You shall make me a Christian,” said the solemn artist, in the 
words of Mrs. Carroway. 

“It’s a hard bargain,” said the girl with a whimsical grimace. 

“T shall diligently endeavor,” said the artist: humbly. “It is true 
that our persons are—are”—he looked down at his own doubtfully. 
“Yes, it is true that our persons are—unchangeably different. But,” 
he quoted confidently, “ our souls are alike.” 

“ TI suppose so,” yawned Ali-San, “ though I have sometimes doubtcd 
that. But it’s too warm to argue the question.” 

She threw herself into a charming attitude and fanned her face 
while the artist sat and silently adored her. 





XXIII. 


THE HIDEOUSLY BEAUTIFUL THING. 


“T supposE I am more than ever in your debt—for Jewel, you know. 
Nothing could be more exquisitely attuned to my needs. Nothing is 
forgotten and a thousand things remembered which I never dreamed 
of before. See,”—she held out her hands for the artist’s inspection,— 
“she did that.” 

“ They are like new porcelain,” said the dwarf, bending over them. 

“ And my hair—look at it.” She bent her head that he might see. 
“Tt never glowed so before. Doesn’t it actually glow?” 

“The living sun seems augustly hidden in it,” said the little artist, 
getting as near to it as possible. 

“Don’t you miss her?” asked the girl, laughing. 

The abrupt question startled the artist. He was not conscious of 
having missed her. Though he was surprised when he thought of this, 
he gravely answered “No.” . 

“T thought so,” laughed the girl. “You Japanese are perfectly 
heartless—callous. Well, I’m glad of it, for you shall never have her 


back.” 











® 
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There was an instant protest in the artist’s quick upward glance. 
But the girl parried it with a laugh. - 

“Oh, don’t lose any sleep. over it. She is no more anxious to come 
back than you are to have her. I-told you she would like me.” 

Perhaps the artist did not even stop to think, so fully was he in- 
vested by the pink-face, that what Jewel had feared had happened— 
and even sooner than she had feared. She had become Ali-San’s ser- 
vant. And he did not think of that home-coming they had planned, 
and for which the little wife was waiting day by day. 

“ Now, then,” said Alice breezily, “ for the most hideously beautiful 
thing in the world.” 

She uncovered the statuette and studied it, looking calmly at it and 
then at her living subject. 

“T am not satisfied,” said she at last. “It is too much of a portrait. 
You have worked up to it marvellously, but still the human element is 
too present. If you could. I don’t know how to get rid of the 
human element. There is nothing human: looking about the Ni-O. 
Can you be a little less human?” 

The artist shivered, as. he always did in the presence of the hideous 
presentment of himself. It was always a few minutes before he could 
look upon the thing. Now he resolutely bent his eyes upon it. 

“Is it not already inhuman?” he asked. 

“It is a portrait—and that is the trouble.” 

She modelled viciously at the mouth, turning it upward at the 
corners. The artist found his own mouth copying the change and 
trying to so maintain itself. 

The modeller looked at him carefully. 

“ What is the matter? Something changes day by day. Is it you? 
Do you change into likeness of my work? Or did I not see you at first 
as I see you now? Oris it I? Always one’s treatment grows with one’s 
subject. But in this case——” 

She did not wait for his reply, but went on making his face de- 
moniac. Then she looked up. Surprise came into her eyes, and she 
looked at her work and then again at him. Then she held up the 


mirror. 
“Well, it ts you, that is certain—and no matter whether you are 


becoming like this or this like you.” 
It was quite true. His features had formed themselves in much the 


fashion of the clay. 
Suddenly she flung the cloth irritably over it. 
“I’m tired of it,” she said. “I thought that was one thing I never 


would get tired of. But—I’m tired. Keep the cloth damp, please, and 
rest your features, or they’ll remain like that, and you are ugly enough.” 
When he looked up she was gone. 
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He gripped his ‘aversion of the thing and took the cloth off. There 
was something almost sentient in the grin upon the grisly face before 
him. He put himself beside the clay and again put up the glass and 
studied them together.. He saw where he must repress his muscles if 
instead of being merely misshapen he would become grotesque. For 
one brief moment he theyght it was sad that she should make him 
uglier than even the gods had made him. But that was all. He never 
questioned her purposes or the propriety of them. Suddenly an im- 
mense repugnance for the figure possessed him. It was as if he had 
conceived some ferocious hatred for the shade of himself—as if he 
would murder himself because ‘he hated himself. An animal growl 
escaped him, and it was with difficulty that he restrained his fingers 
from the thing. Then he caught thé reflection of himself in the mirror 
he still held. The two faces were side by side. His own outdid that in 
the clay. He knew that the inhuman:element the modeller wished was 
present. He was as inhuman as the terrible Ni-O. With a half shriek 
he flung down what he held and fled. Th that mood he was changed to 
a demon. 

It was the serving-woman who put back the cloth and kept it damp. 
, And that night he got out of his futon and ran—ran all the miles 

between his house and Ali-San’s to bring Jewel home. He had the 
conviction that he needed saving. But the house was dark and for- 
bidding. He turned and started, guilty and ashamed, towards his home. 
But the watch-dog was roused and bounded after him. Nevertheless, 
even as he ran, looking back he saw that the ainado had been opened 
and that there were people peering out, and silhotetted upon the fragile 
paper of the shoji he saw the form among all of them he knew. He 
stopped. The dog barked viciously about his legs.; He heeded him not. 
His eyes were upon the figure on the screen. He did not even remem- 
ber afterwards that a smaller and more exquisite figure was beside her. 
The dog went snarling back. The amado shut her from his sight. 





XXIV. 


HIS WIFE TO GIVE OR KEE 





“ Wuat is this?” raved Yasakuji a day later. That you have 
given our Jewel to the American Fox-Woman!—For atservant!” 

“ A playmate,” said the artist unmovedly. 

“Liar! A plaything!” 

“Liar, also. It is the same.” 

The ’riki’-man came and shook his fist in the artist’s face. 

“You have sold her—your wife! Oh, you buzzard’ of the West! 

Vor. LXIV.—4 $5 
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The dwarf laughed superiorly. 

“She wished to go.” ¢ 

. “ Another honorable lie. You wished. Beast I saw her weeping. 

ee « never wept before. By Shaka, she shajf not if you must be 
illed.” 

“Kill me,” laughed the dwarf, “I may kil) you if you don’t. Last 
niglit—— 

“But that she said ‘No’ you would now be dead,” cried the ’riki’- 
man, fingering something concealed in his haori. “I have seen her; 
she is a servant with broken nails and toi¥stained hands, and she asked 
me not to kill you. She.said there was a/eommandment about it.” 

The artist shrugged his shoulders end laughed easily. 

“Tt is as well, perhaps, sick one, tliat we did not meet last night. I 
am used to being gentle. But last night I saw my face and it made me 
ademon. I wished to kill. I shou)d have killed my best friend—you— 
if you had.been near. I do not nnderstand it. But so it is. I am at 
times, now, but a wild beast. Something has changed in me. It is 
quite true that she has gone to the pink-face. A little while ago no 
monarch could have taken her without breaking my heart. No monarch 
should have taken her. But when she went the other day with the 
pink-face I did not weep—I—by all the gods I was glad! Yes! And 
since I have scarce thought of her once. What it is I cannot tell. But 
I am changed. At timegd am a god in the very bluest sky. And then 
I am a beast—not in lair—but roaming and snarling to devour. 
Now say what you wit t beware of me! I am murderous now and 
then!” 

He laughed dindgalbanty 

“By all the gods!—this is the work of the Fox-Woman!” said 
Yasakuji. 

The artist laughed again. 

“ But, O gods, it is so pitiful!” 

The artist looked up in inquiry. 

“TI saw her come by stealth last night and put the amado a little 
aside that she might watch your honorable shadow on the shoji. Night 
by night she comes. Devil! Nothing would she tell me of it all, ex- 
cept that she could not come back till you came for her. She, the pink- 
face, told me—andl laughed! Do you think the august pink-face will 
ever do.that? Be wt! Honorable crooked beast! Go and get her! She 
will die.” 

“You ask it im the way to have it denied,” said the artist calmly. 

“T ask it of & beast as a beast asks. For, truly, you have become a 
beast, even in looks. Like the Ni-0.” 

The little artist rose and opened the shoji. 

“ She is my wife—to give or keep, as I choose. Go!” 
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He pointed with all the brute of which he had spoken in his face to 
the opening, and the ’riki’-man slowly shuffled towards it. When he 
had reached it he turned like an animal at bay. But the animal he 
faced was more powerful than he and more pitiless. His threat became 
an abject supplication :. 

“ By all the gods in the sky and earth, do you not see that she will 
be consumed? ‘That we shall lose her? Her—our exquisite Jewel? 
That she will die? And that without hope of being re-born? Oh, by 
all the gods save our Jewel—poor little one—alone—alone! Your wife 
—your bride—do you hear—your bride!” 

“ My Jewel, not ours,” said the artist icily. 

Something choked the sick man. Then his face suddenly flamed. 
The artist came towards him. An ominous light flamed in his eyes. 
The *riki’-man recoiled. 

“Would you strike me?” 

“Yes,” said the artist. : 

“It would kill me—one blow would kill me. Did you know that 
one blow would kill me?” he repeated in a voice of agony. 

(19 Yes. 39 

The artist raised his fist to strike, but — pushed the sick man out 
of the door. 





XXV. 


YASAKUJI—HIS SICKNESS AND SORROW. 


AND, afterwards, Yasakuji was denied the entrée to the garden. It 
was now Ali-San who was invited to the five-o’-clock-in-the-morning 
parties. Always late—always protesting—often not coming at all—and 
when she did come with the sleep too much in her eyes to appreciate 
the flowers, though they were never so beautiful as he made them for 
her. 

For the artist and his faithful friend had quarrelled about this too. 
On the one or two occasions when Marushida had permitted him to 
enjoy the society of Ali-San he had, to the artist’s surprise, made him- 
self extremely disagreeable. Marushida had not thought him capable 
of it. He would place himself before her and stare offensively, grimace 
at her, and put out his ugly lips. And sometimes he would laugh 
suddenly. One day—it was the very day of the other quarrel—she told 
him that she never wanted to see Yasakuji again—that he made her 
cold—made her think of death. And thereupon Marushida put up the 
amado and shut him out, as he had helped to shut others out. When 
the ’riki’-man found himself with his face to the blank unanswering 
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amado he sat down for a moment upon the ground. His knees had 
suddenly given away. He had to think it out. But when he rose it was 
to call down the maledictions of the whole Japanese pantheon—not 
upon the artist—he would not have cared for that—but upon purple- 
eyed Ali-San. 

Marushida was within and heard this. He hastily took down his 
swords and stepped out. Yasakuji had gone. There it would have 
ended had not Ali-San mentioned one day that Yasakuji took pains to 
meet her abroad—suddenly as she turned corners—and to put out his 
lips at her when he did so, and threaten her with eyes and fists. Then 
Marushida went to see him in his hut among the débris of an old fire. 

He stood suddenly before him and set his little legs apart. He was 
in his brocades that day, and wore both his swords. 

“ Beast!” he said to Yasakuji, “if you look at her again I will kill 

you.” 
He fiercely fingered the hilts of his swords. Yasakuji was in bed, 
though it was midday. He slowly rose and made his toilet. Then he 
begged Marushida to be seated and sat up opposite him—looking very 
ill. He made some tea and then offered Marushida his small pipe. The 
artist took a few unamiable puffs, then threw the pipe violently into 
the tobacco-box. 

“T will kill you,” he said again. 

“Yes,” replied the *riki’-man with a pleasant smile. 

Marushida rose. 

“T would rather you would kill me than kill—her.” 

At one side of the grimy hut the screens were open and the artist 
had a glimpse of Jewel’s apartment. All her pretty belongings had 
once been there. Ghostly perfumes and woman-mysteries still were 
there. 

“Where is the woman?” demanded the artist sternly, pointing to 
the apartment. 

Yasakuji looked up and understood. 

“Where is the woman?” repeated the artist, at what he took for 
evidences of guilt. 

“T gave her to a friend I loved—aye, loved so well that I gave him 
everything. Some years of my sad life. Some drops of blood from my 
heart—sadly needed. -All the money I ever had, so that in my illness 
and poverty I had to labor in the streets once more. And, last and 
best, I gave him her. I die. But he lives, and so that he might be 
happy when I am dead I gave him her—all the joy I had. I thought I 
might go and sit sometimes and listen to her voice—for it is very sweet. 
I thought I might sometimes see her in all her beauty—for it is 
celestial. I thought that when I was ill or tired I might go and be 
healed—as she has often healed me. I thought to be no less happy 
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while making another happy. Alas! he closed his door upon me. And 
her he has given for a servant. She with a daintiness like a goddess is 
a common servitor in the grime of the foreign settlement. She breaks 
her heart—she dies—she weeps—she prays—and I cannot take her out 
of her woe for I have given her to him. Is it not sad?” 

Marushida laughed odiously. 

“No. She is a yujo whom you have bought and sold again I sup- 
pose. Buy another!” 

Yasakuji leaped like a madman out of his futon and upon Maru- 
shida. The talon-like fingers sunk into his throat and stopped his breath 
before the artist could think of his swords. But in an instant his insane 
strength left him and he fell insensible to the floor. 





















XXVI. 








BEAUTIFUL WEATHER AGAIN—AGAIN THE SINGING OF JOY—AGAIN THE 
PEEPING MOON. 






ONE day suddenly, as he painted, he knew not quite how or whence, 
she was before him. Each gazed long and silently at the other. A 
tremulous fear grew in Jewel’s face—something like amusement in his. 
The girl spoke first. y 

“ Ani-San,” she murmured, “ something has happened to your soul 
—the soul I loved.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“ And to your body.” 

He laughed carelessly. 

She looked down at herself. Presently she tried to hide away the 
hands which had once been so dainty. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am a servant.” Then she looked at him 
straightly. “But so are you. We serve the same awful mistress.” 

The artist started visibly. It was the first suggestion of his real 
attitude. 
The girl came over to him. He edged away a little, unconscious of 


the hurt in the action. 

“ Yes,” said the girl humbly, “I understand.” 

There was a movement, as if she would have offered him the hands 
which had never yet failed in their mission of peace, but after a glance 
at them they were dumbly withdrawn. In the fragrant surroundings 
she was conscious, too, of a faint odor of cooked viands she had brought 
with her. But she kept her place, kneeling before him. 

“ Nevertheless, Ani-San, I am your honorable wife. And the weeks 
have grown into a month and you have not come. Do you not wish me 
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any more?” She did not wait for his answer, if he intended any. ‘The 
poor debauched hands came from their hiding and went out to him as 
of yore. She did not think now how they were red and scarred and the 
nails broken. “ Ah, Ani-San, take me away from her! If it be but to 
walk and walk forever, and to beg for us both by the roadside, yet 
take me away. That will be best for me—and for you. I know you 
cannot touch me now—I know you have forgotten what you said—I 
know as you do that I am a servant. But take me away.” 

“And break our word to the pink-face?” 

“You gave me to her for a week. It is a month.” 

“ We will not quibble over a few days.” 

“O Ani-San!” it was only a tender moan now. “I have been a good 
servant—even she says that I have been a good servant—I who was 
born free. And you promised, Ani-San. Do you not remember the 
night when the moon shone? And when I thought the birds were 
singing? And it was only the singing of joy in my heart? Shall I 
ever be so close to your heart again? Ah, not while my garments are 
unclean, and the oshiori gives place to the smell of the kitchen. Not 
when I cannot bathe and dress my hair and—and—care for the hands 
that once you liked best on earth.” 

There was a pitiful catch in her voice. And he, as he looked, saw 
what even she had not thought to catalogue with the rest—the worn 
and haggard little face, the lines which had not been there before. 
Something urged him to take the calloused hands in his own as of old, 
and he made a motion to do so. The hands came to meet him—more 
than half-way. But at the touch his artist soul revolted and he dropped 
them. Notwithstanding he remembered what she had said about his 
repugnance and wished to show her that she was mistaken, it was im- 
possible. The hands withdrew themselves. The girl’s head drooped. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have been a good servant. But still a servant. 
I understand. I have cared for her beautiful pink body, and even you, 
Ani-San, cannot fancy its beauty. Her arms have dimples at the 
elbows. I anoint her with strange perfumes. I roll her flesh between 
my palms till it grows rosy. Then she sleeps with all that yellow hair 
unbound—not as I do, with it coiled. For when she wakes I coil it— 
every day—two and three times every day. And I myself put upon her 
the strange and beautiful perfumed garments,—and then—she comes 
to you.” 

“ Surely your lot is of the very upper heavens!” 

“ Ah, yes,” sighed the girl hopelessly, “she has also betwitched me. 
That much is true. There is nothing comparable to the joy of touching 
her, hearing her voice, putting on and taking off those strange garments 
—nothing comparable but one——” 

“ What is that?” asked the artist, thinking to taste further ecstasies. 
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“ Being touched oneself—being adored oneself. O Ani-San! I am 
hungry to be adored. Can you not? Then, if you wish, I will go back. 
It is not hard—soon she will tire of me and let me come back to you. 
But now Ani-San, I kept myself dainty for you, knowing that you 
would not care for me else. But now I cannot. She does not let me 
sleep or eat or bathe or even pray. Always it is ‘ Please do this,’ ‘ Please 
do that.’ I fan her while she sleeps, and while she wakes I am never 
idle. And not I alone. Her parents are her servants also. Everybody is. It 
is strange how she can find something for each one to do—always with 
a smile and ‘ Thank you!’ And always it is ‘ Please.’ And I, Ani-San, 
I, your little wife, who never served, am the servant of them all. But, 
Ani-San, sometimes I am ravenous for one——” She held out the 
hands again. Once more he took them and hastily released them. 
“ Ani-San, forget that they were thus. Forget that they are those of a 
servant. For soon, when she tires, and already she does, I shall come 
back to you, and again I shall be your dainty one. Will you forget?” 

“T will forget,” he said, with relief that was lost upon the girl. 

‘“* And remember?” it was a pretty return of her wilfulness. 

“T will remember, and forget,” he smiled. 

* And must I go back?” 

“ You must go back,” he said quite gently. 

“But I may rest here awhile? Yes, I beg. I shall sit here very 
quiet. I shall not chatter—only look at you now and then as you work. 
It is not forbidden to look at the great artist as he works?—not forbid- 
den to his little wife? Ani-San, your little wife is so very weary—oh, 
it seemed endless—the way here! Do you remember the night when I 
got so close to your heart? That night I was weary also—till you 


found me. Then all my weariness fled. And—to-night—I am—weary 
39 


—again-—— 

It the little woman expected this to produce some such result as on 
that other night she was disappointed. He passed her a kneeling 
cushion, and she wearily resigned her hope and pillowed her small head 
upon it. 

“ Ah, there never was such a beautiful night,” she went on. “I 
wonder if there ever will be again? I can see the moon now. Ani-San 
—do—you—remember—the—moon ?” 

The artist said that he did. 

“Tt—shone in your—no, my—eyes—so that—at first”—her eyes 
closed in sleep. But she tore them open as a child might—“ at first I 
couldn’t see the kindness in your—face—and—I—thought you—so— 
very—savage——” 

She slept now. 

Her husband brought a futon and put it over her. Somehow she 
appealed to him most as she slept there. She was so defenceless—so 
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helpless—so small—against the things they were all creating for her. 
Again he almost came to the conclusion to do what she asked—take 
them both out of the temptation of the pink-face. 

But suddenly she woke—then leaped to her feet with a cry of 
terror. 

“No—no—no! Ani-San, no!” she cried. “I am your little wife— 
your little wife who would die for you “i 

She remembered, then, and made herself calm. 

“Jt was a dream.” She tried to laugh, with both hands on her 
heart. “ You gave me to a huge but beautiful beast to be devoured. 
The sun glittered on his fangs, and then I felt them in my flesh—and 
felt my own blood run down.” 

She shivered a little, then went on quite courageously : 

“ Now I shall go back.” 

“T shall go with you,” said the dwarf. 

She paused an incredulous instant, and then the joy which nothing 
could quench burst forth. They were outside, in the road, in an 
instant. There was again a moon. She surged up against him. 

“ Ani-San,” she began, “again the weather is beautiful—again! 
Oh, I just wondered whether there was ever again going to be such a 
night. Jo! like the wishes to the fairies it is here! Ani-San, do you 
hear the singing again?” 

“Just as I did the other night,” he laughed, succumbing to her 
spirits. 

“ Ani-San, could you forget—the moon gilds everything—could 
you forget about my hands?—and my garments?—and my hair?—for 
just one instant?” 

“T will try,” he said. 

She plunged her sweet head again upon his breast. 

“Yes! Oh, Ani-San, it is singing—it is singing again. Do you not 
hear?’ Can you not? Joy—joy—joy! Ani-San, it is quite like that 
other night. Only you do not say—— What was it you said then?” 

“Do you not remember?” - 

He did not. But she recalled the very timbre of his voice. 

“T do not—remember!” she began in an ecstasy too deep to be 
held in leash. “I said, ‘I never before was so close to your heart.’ 
You said: ‘Nor I to yours.’ And when you put me into the house you 
said: ‘ Good-night, exquisite one!’ ” 

That was, at least, what she thought he said. 

“T shall repeat it all to-night,” said the artist. 

She turned upon him. All the lines had gone from her dear face. 

“Oh, Ani-San, why are you so splendid to-night?” 

“Am I splendid?” . 

“ Celestial!” 
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“No one ever told me that before.” 

“No one but me ever will. I care for you with my soul. They care 
for you only with their eyes and lips and ears. Can you not see that to 
me only you are splendid and beautiful? To me you are tall and 
straight and beautiful as a pine. To them you are crooked. Oh, I can 
make you happy. In some other life—I do not know whether the 
American God approves of that—but in some other life I have known 
you asa god. They have known you in no life but this. And I cannot 
forget that when our souls met before you were a god. So you are to 
me still.” 

This seemed for the first time to explain his affinity for the pink- 
face. He had probably known her in some former life as a goddess. 

As they neared the house of Ali-San he saw again the shadow on the 
shoji. They both stopped to regard it. To Jewel it was quite as if she 
had called. And from that moment neither thought of the other, but 
of her—the substance of the shadow. 

Presently the girl went on towards the house alone, as if towards 
some magnet which attracted her. She did not even say a good-night. 
She forgot that he did not do as he had promised. And he stood there, 
moving not, until some one closed the amado and shut the’ shadow from 


his sight. 





XXVII. 


THE THING WITHIN. 


THE modelling of the statue went on at more and more irregular 
intervals. Now and then there was a revival of interest as some 
piquantly grotesque effect of ugliness was suggested or achieved. More 
and more did the artist shrink from the thing she was making. 

“ Am I like that?” he asked with a shiver, one day, as she fixed and 
accentuated the gargoyle-like curve of his chin. 

“No, not quite.” She looked at him and then dashed at the statue, 
increasing the protrusion. “There, that is better.” 

Then she clapped her pink palms and laughed. 

“You are now enjoying that for which the Scottish bard vainly 
prayed—you are seeing yourself as at least one other sees you. Your 
exterior is being invested with the subtle qualtities of your interior, or 
mine—I am not quite certain which.” 

“Yes, ’tis said,” sighed the grotesque little artist, “that one can 
paint whatever is admirable within. But I have something within 
which I cannot paint—which I do not even know.” He stopped to sigh 


again. 
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“That’s queer,” said Ali-San, without caring whether it was queer 
or not. 

“Yes,” the. Japanese went on, still bent upon what was within, “ it 
is like our Buddhist heaven here on earth—a dream; yes, a dream—of 
joy and fear, peril and—and peace! That is it—fear, peril, joy, peace, 
all mingled together. But it is more sweet than any thought I have 
ever had of heaven. All new and strange—all new and strange; all 
dreams—all dreams.” 

“ Keep you from sleeping?” asked the girl busily. 

The dwarf smiled ecstatically. 

“T do not wish to sleep then.” 

“ Better sleep, little manikin. Thai is nature’s sweet restorer—ac- 
cording to the poet—or the preacher—or some one else—whom I’ve 
forgotten. Sleep—sleep——” 

She hummed him a foolish lullaby. Then she laughed at him and 
worked through the silence which followed. But presently she heard 
a sigh and looked up. 

“ Yes, that is it,” admitted the artist. “ Always I have that within.” 

“ Poor—poor little man! And where does it hurt you?—here?” 
She put a finger on the cardiac region. 

The dwarf nodded, and wished she might touch him again. He had 
his wish. 


“ And here?—and here?—and here?” 


She touched successively his head and chest and back. To each the 
artist gave an avaricious assent. Then they laughed together. 

“Do you know what it is?” he asked with an effect of plaintiveness 
which rather frightened Ali-San. 

“ N—no,” replied the girl uncertainly, “I don’t believe I do. I 
might guess. But that is always inadvisable with the afflicted. Then 
they are sure to imagine they have everything you have guessed for 
them.” 

“But if you would, divine one. I ask the priests, but they deny me 
as an apostate. And because I forsake my ancestors, and paint no more 
the true face of the goddess of the sun. Yet one told me——” 

‘The girl looked suddenly up. 

“ Well, what did he tell you?” 

“ That something has happened to me.” 

“T could have told you that myself—more than that.” 

“Tf you would,” begged the Japanese. 

“ But I won’t,” said the girl. 

“ He said that perhaps I shall die of it—what had happened. That 
it was the coming of august Nirvana. That I am become worthy of the 
most sweet Death-in-Life, because perfect and peaceful.” 

“ You don’t seem enamoured of the prospect,” remarked Ali-Saii. 
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“No. Iam not perfect.” 

“T should think not,” said the girl. 

“No. Noram Jat peace. Nor do I wish to die. Never wished I so 
much to live. Nay, I was frightened when he said that I was ready 
for the Body of the Lord Buddha. I do not wish to go there now. For 
that is vastly large, and perhaps I could not find you there. And we 
are to have no desires there. But I should desire you, exquisite one, 
that is quite certain. I do not wish to not wish for you. That is how 
it is now I wish for you always, and that makes me happy—delectable 
wishing. Hence the priest is mistaken. His temple is a long way off 
and he does not know me—that I am apostate—that I paint no more 
the face of the goddess of the sun—that I forsake my ancestors. What 
do you think?” 

“ Nothing,” said Ali-San, with a weary sigh. 

The dwarf went on with his unloading. 

Ali-San was at the still difficult mouth and eyes. It was vexatious 
to-day. As she looked from her clay to the subject she noticed that the 
artist sometimes turned his head away. 

“Don’t do that!” she chided sharply. “It is hard enough to get 
what I want as it is; don’t make it harder.” She went to him and for- 
cibly posed him anew. “ Now, talk if you like. Perhaps then you will 
forget to move.” 

But he was too terrified to talk. He kept his eyes straight upon the. 
thing, which he hated more and more. It took immense courage. 

The girl flung down her tool presently. 

“T’m tired of the thing. I don’t want it!” She was about to crush 
it to pieces when she held her hand. “No, I will do it, just to show 
them that I can finish something—that my enthusiasm is lasting.” 

Again she attacked it, and again the artist talked of the strange 
thing within. 

“ One night I thought that after I have become good—quite good— 
perhaps it were well to die immediately—for both to die—before other 
temptation could arrive, for then we should live forever in a beautiful 
city whose streets are gold, and whose walls are of jasper, and whose 
gates are pearls—together. What do you think?” 

“ Why, if you wish to die, proceed at your convenience. But kindly 
excuse me.” 

She laughed up at him. 

“ But the sweet heaven is better than earth. Your mother says so,” 
argued the dwarf. 

“ Y—ye—es,” said the girl. “But I shall stick to the earth as long 
as 1 can. There is a great deal of fun here. Oh, don’t stay on my 
account. I am very modest, you see.” 

“ But the streets are of gold.” 
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“T have never been able to see the advantage of metallic streets,” 
said the girl. “Perhaps that is only a metaphor. What do you think?” 

“ And the gates are pearls, and the walls are precious stones,” in- 
sisted the Japanese, with pain and reproach in his voice. 

“ Highly ornamental, but tiresome, I should think, after a while— 
and perhaps also mere metaphors.” 

“ But together—together,” breathed the artist finally, with a fervid 
outreaching of his hands. “ Reflect! Together! Always and forever 
and ever!” 

With a wild peal the girl flung down her tool: 

“ Would that be heaven—for you?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered the dwarf. “And for you?” 

She put up her hand protestingly. 

“Pardon me. But it is ungenerous for you to try to wring a 
proposal from me to you in that way. You should be discouraged.” 

The artist did not understand. 

“ You have that feeling too?” he asked. 

“ Never!” declared the girl. “Iam perfectly healthy. Trust me, it 
is some gastric derangement, little man. Take Somebody’s Pills for it. 
Papa says most of our ‘sentiment’ originates in some gastric disturb- 
ance. Papa is always under treatment for his—unfortunately his own 
treatment. And when he was very irritable when I was small, don’t you 
know, mamma always put me to bed until he got better.” 

She faced him about suddenly and said,— 

“ Look there!” 

The sun was striking fairly the red lacquer of the shrines, and they 
glowed like blood. The artist, who once had lived upon this and these, 
gave it but a brief glance. 

“T could teach you forever to paint,” he was murmuring. 

“ In heaven?” 

He nodded. 

“ And would you expect me to spend my time—my eternity—for- 
ever learning to paint?” 

And before he could think his passionate answer into shape she was 
gone, laughing. 

~ She came back, laughing still, to say: 

“ At any rate, you have spoiled the sitting. When Jewel returns 
send her—home. You see it is home at my house for her now. Is it not 
as I told you it would be?” . 

She had brought Jewel with her as far as Mrs. Rawlins’s, leaving 
her there to do that lady’s hair and then to come on to the house of the 
artist. Her servitude had grown until now she attended her with 
fans and umbrellas and wraps,—and was sometimes loaned. 

But Jewel had been there for fifteen minutes, behind the fusuma. 
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Now she came forth. Her face was flushed with something as nearly 
anger as it was capable of. 

“It is not home at her house,” she said. 

“Sh!” warned her husband with a finger on his lips. 

“ But it is not. It isa prison. Yes, a prison with a Fox-Woman for 
jailer. I go because I must. Because something draws me that is 
stronger than I. Because no one will help me against it. Because you 
do not come. Ani-San, I am hungry again—ravenous to be adored. I 
have that dream—she has not. And it is more beautiful than even 
yours. May I tell of it?” 

“ Yes—why, yes, certainly,” said her husband. 

“ Then, it seemed to me that all the jewels anc precious stones in 
the earth were piled at one place. And at another were rags and cold 
and starvation—and joy. And I was asked to choose, and I refused the 
jewels and chose the rags and starvation, because there was also joy 
there.” 

“Joy? But how could you know? Joy has no form.” 

“ Joy was personified ——” 

“In what form?” 

She came to him and put her face down in the hollow of his bent 
arm. She attempted nothing more. But even this was very sweet. 

“The form of a crooked little artist,” she said. “ One whom the 
pink-face takes pleasure in making ugly, and who, therefore, thinks he 
is ugly. Who sees not that he is very beautiful because she has no soul 
and cannot see his soul. For only to the soul is it given to see other 
souls. And because she has not lived many lives as yet and has seen 
no one elsewhere than on earth. Do not believe that you are like that.” 
She pointed at the covered clay. “It is making you sad. It is ill to 
have that always before you. Day by day you grow more like it. Only 
when I am with you are you not like it. To me you are as you always 
were. To others you are like that. I shall break it!” 

She rose and went passionately towards it. He as quickly arrested 
her. 

“No, that is better. It must not be broken. But you shall have 
me to tell you that it is a lie—a hideous lie. That she is a lie—a very 
beautiful lie; that all she says and does is a lie—a lie; and that you, O 
Ani-San! are beautiful as a young bamboo.” 

She sobbed, and he led her to her cushions with a swift and grudg- 
ing caress. But this was enough—as it always was—and she went away 


joyously. 
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XXVIII. 


HOW THE HEATHEN RAGE. 


THERE were difficulties in the way of Marushida’s evangelization 
which it was hard to overcome by mere logic. 

“Yesterday,” he told her later, “I saw a vast chart of the empire. 
There were many small roads marked upon it; but among them the 
great Tokaido stood out easy to follow and to see. There is no chart of 
your new way. But tell me that which you went and I will follow— 
footstep by footstep.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be as easy as the Tokaido,” laughed the girl. 

“Yes, but I should delight in every step because your feet went 
that way, the daintiest I have ever seen.” 

“That would. be following me.” 

“Yes, and the delectable road to heaven.” 

“ Well, little man, as near as I can make out you will have to take 
a different route.” 

He could net understand this at all. 

“ Arc there more roads than one to your heaven?” he questioned. 
“There is but one to Nirvana. How do you go?” 

“ Well, I suppose we were always Christians. At least I didn’t have 
to be ‘ moved,’ as you will have to be. You know if one’s father and 
mother are good—why—why. then—oh, bother!” 

“ You do not wish to talk of that any more to-day?” asked the dwarf 
softly. 

“No! Let’s give the subject a rest for a week—a month—a year— 
forever!” 

He respected the cry for relief in Ali-San’s face and words. 

“ But that other—that within?” 

“ Yes—if you must. That is a little better. But why not about the 
sun, moon, and stars?” 

The dwarf looked up at the heavens. 

“They always make me think of that within. I look up at them 
when I cannot sleep. They talk to me of it. They sing and make a 
kind of music in those nights when I cannot sleep. They caress me like 
human hands. They pity me when I need pity, and smile when I need 
joy. They are my good friends.” 

The girl gave up despondently. 

“Tf they were not,” the dwarf went on, “I should, perhaps, die. 
For always I am afraid—joyously afraid; as if I were in peril of losing 
something, I know not what. Yet the peril is deathly sweet. I sleep 
not. Yet in the morning it is as if I had slept. I rise in joyous expect- 
ancy of something, also I know not what. At the end of the day I 
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feel glad. I go to rest knowing that something very joyous has hap- 
pened, yet nothing—nothing has happened.” 

“ Except me,” laughed Ali-San in better nature. 

For a moment the artist was startled. He bent upon her bowed 
head a glance of quick and fervid questioning. But that passed and 
he was no wiser. 

“ Except you,” he murmured. 

“ And I happen every day,” she said again. 

““Every day—every day!” he said with rapture. 

The girl looked up, then laughed. 

“And don’t you ever get tired—of the same thing, you know?” 

“Tired!” said the dwarf. “ Does one ever get tired of the sun?—of 
life?—of joy?” 

“ But the sun goes down, you know,” admonished the girl. 

“Yes,” answered the Japanese, “and there is night. But always 
the sun returns in the morning.” 

“ Just like me?” 

“ Just like you.” 

“Some day I'll fool you by not arriving. Then I won’t be like the 
sun, eh?” 

She heard him gasp and looked up. A swift paleness had swept over 
his face, leaving it quite yellow. She had the instinct of cruelty which 
so Many women unaccountably have. 

“ What shall you do when I go away?” 

For an instant he tried to picture such life as would be left to him. 
Tt was impossible. 

“T should go with you,” he said softly. “TI should have to. I could 
not stay. In some way you possess my life—my soul. You draw me 
after you.” 

The girl started. It would be very disagreeable to have him attempt 
such a silly thing. Yet he was quite capable of it. 

“ And suppose I should forbid that?” 

“ But you would not. I should but be following my soul. I must.” 
He moved a little. “ And I should follow you a long way off. Just so 
that I might see your shining head with the sun or the moon or the 
stars upon it—walk where you have walked. Not to trouble you—not 
to make you ashamed.” 

He would not fail to attempt that. It would be thoroughly 


Japanese. 
“But suppose I should ask you to stay right here and wait— 


wait 


“ For you to return?—with my soul?” 
His eyes gleamed. 
“ Yes,” hesitated the girl. 
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“ Then”—his breathing became faster—“I should stay. I should 
live without a soul until you returned with mine. That we might have 
but one.” 

She laughed riotously. It was ridiculous. 

“ A brush, please. We'll paint to-day.” 

She held out her hand. 

“ But you will not go away,” he begged as he gave it to her, touching 
timidly her fingers. ‘ You have my soul.” 

“* Well—perhaps not if you are very—very good.” 

She walked home slowly. She was just a little vexed. Why did not 
people take life as she did? The dwarf had frightened her a little. The 
next time they met she tried to resign the office of guide into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

“Tm not exactly fitted for that sort of thing, you know. Let me paint 
and model. Go to papa for the rest. I’—she laughed gleefully—* When 
papa was angry once, he said that mamma must take care that I do not 
lose more souls to heaven than he saves. I am sure I have not the least 
idea what he could have meant—nor had mamma—nor you, I suppose. 
Except, of course, he knew what a poor teacher I was.” 

The artist said tremulously that he preferred her to any one else, 
That there never had been a teacher more splendid. Doctrine had no 
attraction from other lips. 

“ Of course,” she admitted petulantly. “ But I don’t know anything 
about those funny doctrinal things. I suppose I am what papa calls a 
practical Christian.” 

The dwarf promptly said that that was what he desired to become, a 
practical Christian. 

“Oh, well!”—the girl resigned herself to what seemed her fate. 
“ Next week, or the week after, or the week after that, we’ll get a cate- 
chism and go to work on that. You know all I know now. I must 
finish this”—the statuette—“ first, and really you have no idea how 
difficult it is!” 

The artist’s face lit up. 

“ Then am I not a Christian also?—like you?” 


The girl shook her head. 
“ But as far—as much—as you? I would not care to be more than 
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ou.” 
: “¢ That would be altogether too easy to suit papa, or any minister. 
Though I really don’t see why it shouldn’t. It would suit me. And 
really papa’s quite easy—easier than mamma. But there are a lot of 
other things you must say, and profess, and promise, and do. And, 
finally, you must join papa’s church. You can’t be a Christian at all 
without becoming a member of his church.” 


The dwarf stared hopelessly again. 
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“What is that, I pray you—becoming a member of the church?” 

The girl explained this difficulty. 

“Then your papa’s church is not free to all?” questioned the 
Japanese. 

“Well, yes. But there must be some certain ones to support the 
church, to pay the minister—after he leaves—send out missionaries, 
like papa, don’t you know—only he’s a free evangelist.” 

As she paused the artist added. 

“ To save the souls of ——” 

He hesitated himself a moment before the word heathen, with which. 
he was more or less familiar, and Ali-San laughed. 

“ Heathen!” she said. 

He added with naive reproof: 

“We think our civilization older and greater than yours. Some 
have wished to call you heathen. The priests sometimes do, but not 
often. We call you simply Eijinsan—strangers. That, perhaps, is not, 
after all, very polite; but it is not—heathen.” 

He smiled diffidently up at her, and she reached over and patted 
him on the back. 

“ It is a very polite little manikin,” she said. 

The statuette had languished. And it was only the vigilant damp- 
ening of the serving-woman that saved it from hardening into intracta- 
bility. To-day her enthusiasm had a brief awakening. She removed 
the cloth. Then she looked in that fashion he knew from the clay to 
her subject. 

“ It’s better than I thought it was,” she laughed. “ In fact, it is all 
right. Here, let us try a touch or two more.” 

She carefully posed him and set to work. But after a half-hour of 
quietness she flung the tool away. 

“Oh, it is tiresome! I’m done with it 

The artist hastened to put the cover over it. 

“Tet it alone,” the girl laughed. “It will be a sort of morituri 
salutamus—keep you humble—a sort of Banquo’s ghost of your worser 
self.” 

She suddenly caught up the tool and thrust it into the clay, giving 
the mouth and eyes each an added upward curve. 

“ There!” she said, “contempiate that when you are inclined to be 
naughty. Good-by.” 


* * * * * . * * * * 


!?? 


it was a dark night, and he went to the house of Ali-San to see her 
shadow on the shoji. Presently Jewel saw him and hurried out. 
“ What is love?” he asked her before she had quite reached him. 


The girl paused in wonder. 
Vor LXIV.—5 
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“T hear you speak of it to your children. I hear her speak of it. 
I wish to know.” 

“ Ah, it seems so simple, yet is it very difficult.” She closed her 
eyes to speak. “It is when one is filled with another. When the voice 
of another grows sweet and one would go leagues to hear it. When one 
would die for the touch of a hand. When that one fills the world or 
empties it for one as is one’s mood.” 

She went on blindly, until suddenly she knew that she was not 
describing celestial love. This was all within herself. 

. “Ani-San,” she finished, “it is what I have for you. That is love. 
Once I too wondered; but now I know. It is different, yet not vastly 
so, from the love of heaven.” 

He only thought that it was what he had for Ali-San. 





XXIX. 
AMONG THE CLOSED MORNING-GLORIES. 


In due time—it was more than the week after that—the catechism 
was produced, and the artist’s theological education went on. It was 
not difficult. He had determined in advance to become a Christian, and 
he asked as few questions and made as few difficulties as possible on a 
way which must have been very dark to him. In most things it was the 
very antithesis of what he had theretofofe called religion. To so blithe- 
some a spirit, fed upon such blithesome ethics, this was one of despair. 
At this point he would sometimes furtively ask questions. Were there 
many people who believed as Ali-San did? And when she told him the 
approximate numbers he widened his eyes. 

“ And are they all afraid of God, as I am? or are they happy, like 
you are?” 

“ Like me,” she nodded, going on with her modelling once more. 

He sat and watched her hands. It was a long time before he woke 
from this occupation. For once he forgot the hideous clay. 

“ Shall I be as happy as you?” he asked then. “ You have no care.” 

“ Have you?” asked the girl between her teeth. “ You didn’t have.” 

“ No, I didn’t have,” mused the dwarf in some wonder. 

He mused on for a moment. 

“Tt is not care I have now,” he said then, “it is that so difficultly 
within.” 

“Yes,” laughed Ali-San, “the indigestion.” 

He did not answer to this. He seemed dimly aware that she was 


baiting him. 
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“TI thought it would be less difficult to worship one God than so 
many. But it is not. There is so much to remember—that which one 
must do and that which one must not do. I have thought it strange 
that there were not but this one commandment—Do that which is good, 
and do not that which is evil.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Ali-San busily. “I agree with you. 
It would be easier.” 

“ Also, I do not like it that I must lie thousands of years in the 
grave, silent and apart—apart from you—you from me, divinity. Is it 
not best to come back to the unkind earth, if it be but in the form of a 
beast, where there is sunshine and laughter, than to be imprisoned in 
the most secret grave?” 

“Well, I believe I should be better satisfied,” answered Ali-San. 
“ But we must wait to be judged, you know.” 

“But why? Is God too busy?” 

The girl said nothing. But an angry spot in each cheek would have 
admonished him to stop if he had seen them. 

“Is God too busy?” he repeated. 

“ Go to papa with silliness like that,” she said briefly. “ You and he 
can spend the day at it. But please spare me.” 

She rose and went into the garden. And presently he heard her 
singing softly. He listened with his head on his breast. The song grew 
fainter and more faint. A long while he sat there. Then he stole to 
the garden. She was asleep in the little tea-house. A sheaf of sun- 
rays fell upon part of her head. For a while he revelled in the color it 
brought out. Then he remembered that she always moved away from 
the sun. He could never understand that—why one should ever move 
away from the sun. But he adjusted a screen to keep it off and then 
sat back among the flowers, where he could see but not be seen, and 
never took his eyes off her till she woke. Then he made believe to 
appear from the other side of the tea-house. 

“Oh, where have you been?” she asked. 

“ Yonder, watching you sleep.” 

“Why did you watch me sleep?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“ Better go about your business, little man, when I sleep, hereafter. 
One is always at one’s worst then.” 

“T cannot. That within will not let me.” 

“Oh, well,” said the girl lazily, “ good-by.” 
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XXX. 


IN THE EVENING JEWEL—IN THE MORNING ALI-SAN. 


HE sat where she had left him a long time, the place of his mind 
nearly vacant. He did not move or wink, but kept his poise in that 
attitude of statuesqueness which is possible only to a man of the East. 
His eyes were upon the spot where she had vanished. But presently 
his brain took up its functions and his body its sensation. Then he 
noticed that the shoji which he had closed to keep the chilly north wind 
from the pink-face had opened. He went to close them but could not. 
He peered without to understand the reason, and saw a small body in a 
blue kimono wedged against them. He ran around to her by the little 
veranda and took her up. She was quite inert. He carried her to her 
own room, and flinging her futons upon the floor laid her upon them. 
As he did so she opened her eyes. At first she was startled. But soon 
she understood where she was and who it was that bent over her and 
fixed her among the comfortable waddings with such care. She smiled 
up at him and feebly raised her arms. He understood the invitation 
and let them close about his neck. Presently she coiled up against him 
very happily. He could see that she had made some attempt at her 
former daintiness. Her hair was newly dressed, there was a pitifully 
crushed poppy in it, and the broken nails had been trimmed to some- 
what better shape. And again he smelled the familiar flower per- 
fumes. 

“Oh, Ani-San, it is so sweet—so sweet! You did not hesitate, you 
did not put up your nose, you did not turn away your eyes; you took 
me in your arms—close—close! I was insensible, but I felt your 
strength in my soul. I tried to make myself beautiful for you. All the 
night I worked to make myself beautiful so that you might not turn 
away from me: My hair was made as pretty as it ever was, and there is 
a flower in it, is there not?”—-she felt about for it—* And my hands— 
look, are they not almost as they were?” The artist took them, and the 
little woman came closer. “I had no clothes but these I took with 
me, and they are very worn. But I unsewed and washed them, and then 
sewed them again. And are they not quite like new? And the perfume 
—that my little children brought me. Oh, Ani-San, that is so pitiful! 
For a long time they came and peeped around the corners of your house. 
Then they found me, and now they peep around the corners of Ali-San’s 
house. Everywhere I look there is a little black head and a pair of 
frightened eyes. But they will not come near. They fly from their 
little mother, their teacher—they fly from me. Because once the serving- 
man threw a stick at one. They cannot think it was me. And the voice 
in which he drove them away—they cannot think that is mine! Oh, 
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Ani-San, let them come here. And if I cannot come back, then will 
not you teach them, teach them as I did? They will come here. Here 
there was never any unkindness to them. That was why I tried to make 
myself beautiful, so that you might take me back, so that the little 
children might not be driven out of my heart. They are the last I 
have. But I was so tired—all the night I worked, it was the only time 
—so tired and ill. I have been ill, Ani-San, very ill. And there was no 
one to put a cool hand on your little wife’s hot face. Oh, I was so ill 
that I thought I was dying, and I wanted to come to you. I wished to 
die in your arms. You would let me, would you not? It is sweet to die 
that way. But without—” She shuddered. “And when I came she 
was here and I had to wait—wait—wait! I could not go away again, I 
was so tired—oh, so very tired! And then it suddenly got dark and I 
slept, did I not? Yes, and then I woke to this. Oh, at first I thought 
it was a new heaven, one which neither the Lord Buddha nor the Lord 
Christ had told ys of. But, Ani-San, it was only you! See! you have 
heaven for me. Will you not give it? May I not stay?” 

“Yes,” said the artist, “you shall stay.” 

Somebody clapped his hands outside. The artist went to the shoji. 
It was the serving-man of Ali-San. Both understood. The little wife 
shuddered. Her husband said: 

“Be not afraid. You shall stay till you are quite well.” To the 
man he said: “She is ill. Tell her, the splendid pink-face, that she 
cannot come again until she is quite well.” 

“ But my orders were to bring her,” said the man with a spice of 
impudence. 

The artist answered savagely: 

“ She will not return until she is quite well, be it one day, one year, 
never! Go!” 

The man bowed and went without another word. And as for the 
artist, his heart had not been warmed so for a long time. It suddenly 
occurred to him that it had been sensibly cold since Ali-San had come. 
He turned proudly to his wife. Her little hands were clasped and held 
upward. 

“ What are you doing?” he asked. 

“T am praying, praying that I may never be well, never quite well 

She brought the hands down and thrust them into his. 

“Oh, Ani-San, you have made the joy to sing again in my heart. 
Would you not like to hear the joy singing again?” 

He humored her and put his ear down. 

“Do you not hear it?” 

He said he did. His face was full of the smiles which came so 


rarely now. 
“ Ani-San,”—she pulled him down to her,—“I—I, just little I, 


1? 
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your tiny wife, I can make you happy if you will let me. Can you not 
forget the pink-face and think of me?” 

“Yes,” he said, with almost another season of fondness. “I can 
when she is away.” 

And then the next morning came Ali-San. 

She said not a word, even of greeting, but her eyes burned through 
the crooked artist. 

And when she finally said to Jewel,— 

“ Come!” 

Jewel got up and went with her. 

She staggered a little, drooped her pretty head, walked behind, but 
she did not look back. If she had she would have seen on the face of 
the husband something more craven than had ever before been there. 





XXXI. 
THE FIVE QUESTIONS OF THE MANIKIN. 


ONE day, a little later, the Japanese presented her with an 
elaborately written scroll, nearly all in Chinese. 

“ That is for your father, if you please,” he explained. “ You do not 
like to answer the difficult questions. I do not like to ask them of your 
father. He tells me to only believe. It will be all right. Well, that I 
do not understand also. How do I believe? That seems easy to him, 
but is most difficult to me. Hence I have here written.” 

He opened the scroll and read it to her while she painted and did 
not listen: 

“To his most wise Excellency, etc. :— 

“First. I beg that you will pardon if I ask you these about the 
treatment of His mother—that Virgin Mary. Did He not love His 
mother? And if He hate her, why did He do so? And for what cause 
specially? Otherwise He must love her because she is His mother. 
Like it is to Japan. A man would be very evil unless he care for her 
fondly. If he did not he could not go at the delectable heaven. Yet, 
perhaps that has all the time been wrong. But why? She would stand 
in the heaven and cry out against him. Then he never could be happy, 
because he never had the peace. To be happy one must have the 
peace. Also, to leave the parents and follow Him, I do not understand. 
Because who would take care of the parents? And if they die, how can 
one have peace again? Perhaps this is also wrong. Yet it is strange. 
Why not take the admirable parents with you? 

“Second. Concerning the things about being chosen. If I am not 
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already chosen, it seems like I never can be. If I am chosen, it seems 
like I do not need to care. But how can one know about those both? 
And if one is to not know, why is that? 

“Third. Perhaps I cannot go to the kingdom of heaven because I 
have not the baptism when young. Please tell me that. It is of im- 
portance. Or is it? 

“Fourth. If everything has been wrong, how can it be made right? 
Say that tome. Can the American God blot out that which already is? 
And can He likewise make that which is in itself wrong right? There 
is no Japanese god can do that. 

“Fifth. Why is there but one Sabbath in the seven days? Is it to 
be good on that day and evil all the rest? Once a man which was brutal 
to me all the six days prayed for me on the seventh. He also reviled me 
because I was a heathen.” 

The Reverend Joshua Carroway, D.D., sent for Marushida. He 
could not translate the Chinese, he said. I know not what art he used 
to scatter the little doubts in the virginal mind of the heathen. But 
the clasp of a large, warm hand had much to do with it. A broad and 
friendly smile had more. His orotund opening upon the heathen— 
“My dear—my very dear sir!”—had still more. Marushida began to 
feel ashamed of his doubts. After that it was easy with him. It was 
not long before the Japanese was bowing to his very feet and regretting 
the temerity which had urged him to question one so wise as this 
august ecclesiastical excellency. The richness of his honorifics charmed 
the minister, and as he backed out he begged the little artist to come 
again—to come whenever he was in doubt. He had enjoyed the after- 
noon, he said. 

And yet, on the way home, Marushida wondered whether it was not 
once more simply a matter of saying all right. 

The Reverend Joshua Carroway, D.D., was quite as care-free as his 
daughter—with a slight difference in her favor. 

However, if any doubts still infested the understanding of the little 
artist, they were obscured by the effulgent joy which he carried away 
with him. He was distinctly told that he knew enough to be admitted 
to the church. Still, the dwarf had learned that these west-ocean 
people did not argue by innuendo, as the Japanese did—by the mere 
lifting of an eyebrow. The conclusion to be drawn from this was that 
he was a Christian. But his conclusions upon the premises of these 
people of the western ocean had sometimes failed. There was but 
one way to be sure: he must put the very question categorically: 

“Then I am a Christian?” he had asked the minister. 

The Reverend Mr. Carroway hesitated a moment, bending the while 
a reflective glance upon the darkly anxious face before him. He sud- 
denly understood that something more vast than he knew depended 
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upon his word. He hesitated, took hostages of the future, and answered 
6 Yes.” 

And he carried the great news straight to Ali-San—that is, as 
straight as possible. He could not find her that day. And when she 
came the next she was scarcely in a mood to appreciate—or, in truth, 
to pretend to appreciation of—such great intelligence. But he had not 
slept for joy. He was so full of it that he fancied there was nothing 
else in the world. The import of the thing he fancied as great to Ali- 
San as it was to him, and she would be as glad. Well, he announced it 
like one who has conquered a legion,— 

“T am a Christian!” 

The girl looked dully up—she was at her painting. 

“Oh! All right!” 

“ Like unto you!” 

He could see her shoulders shaking, but did not understand at once 
that she was laughing. Then, presently, he knew this. He drew in 
his breath in Japanese fashion and retreated a step. Something dull 
and heavy—leaden—had taken the place of his leaping heart. 

“ Am I not?” he slowly asked. 

Alas, there was now an interrogation at the end. 

“ Am I not?” the artist repeated. 

“ How should I know?” counter-questioned the girl. “TI sincerely 
hope so. In fact, I’ll suppose so if it will make you happier.” 

She sighed whimsically. “ It has been such frightful work teaching 
you, don’t you know.” 

“Your father said so,” cumulated the convert. 

“That is good. He ought to know. He’s had a lot of experience— 
with heathen.” 

The careless word made him wince. 

“T do not know all,” confessed the dwarf, conscious for the first 
‘ time of some gulf opening between them. 

“ You know a thousand times more than I do—thank heaven!” she 
added under her breath. “Come, brace up and be cheerful now. It 
will be much nicer after this, when we can dispense with theology and 
do nothing but paint and model and gossip.” 

“ Nothing but paint!” breathed the dwarf, who had not painted for 
months. He looked at her bowed head in the adoring fashion he had 
acquired, and presently said: 

“That is always strange and beautiful to me—that though your 
religion is so sad, you are so joyous. It is as if you had no care.” He 
was a little startled to hear himself saying this. It was only a little 
while since he had said that of himself. Now, strangely enough, he was 
admonished that he could not say it any more. Something had long 
ago told him that he would never again be able to say that. Never! 
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And that to a Japanese is a very long time. But if he could not say it 
now, then he must have care—and care was next to sorrow. But where 
did it come from? He was still looking at the bowed head before him, 
but it gave him no hint. He sighed. “It is good to have no care. One 
lives long. Your mother’s sadness sometimes frightens me. She will 
die soon, I think.” Again for a little while he studied the head. “ Shall 
you ever be like her?—your mother?” 

The girl threw up her head and laughed a silver peal. 

“ My dear little manikin,” she said then, biting her lips, “that is 
very impolite.” 

The dwarf understood and protested. 

“Yes, but I did not mean—I did not mean her oldness—no! That 
we prize here in Japan, the oldness of one’s parent. Just I mean that 
she is all the time sad about souls. That makes wrinkles between her 
eyes like a man. Men should have wrinkles. But women not—unless 
they wish.” 

“ Well, I rather guess that’s so. If I took my religion as seriously 
as she does hers, and as you threaten to do yours, I should have those 
creases between my eyes too. But I don’t mean to, and you had better 
not. J shall never have any care,” she announced, finally. 

“ But everybody tells me it is very serious, except you. It is true 
that Buddha’s religion is joyous. But this’—he repeated the phrase 
as if it were sweet to him—“everybody tells me it is very serious, except 
you.” 

“ You see, little manikin, the pursuit of souls at our house has got 
to be like expert hunting. We have it for breakfast, tiffin, and tea, and 
much of the time between. Really, I think there is some mistake. I 
don’t know whether merely adding members to the church is doing good 
or not. But, little manikin, J bottle up my religion on Sabbath night 
and open it again on Saturday night. Now you can choose which you 
like. But if you are not sure, little one, stop where you are.” 

Stop where he was! She in one kingdom, he in another! 

“TI choose your way, beautiful Ali-San,” he said softly. 

“ All right. Let us rest from the subject.” 

“But, you will be present, next Sabbath,” asked the dwarf be- 
seechingly, “ at my confirmation?” 

“T am to play the organ,” she said. “You shall have the finest 
thing I know, whatever it is. I’d like to make it ‘See, the Conquered 
Hero Comes!’ ” 

She laughed. 

“ Will you never call me a heathen after that?” he begged. 

“TJ should think not! After next Sabbath it would be criminal in 
the highest degree-—would discredit my own work, and papa’s and 
mamma’s, and that’s very serious!” 
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He never could quite understand her sudden laughter, such as fol- 
lowed this. 

As she rose to go she suddenly stooped and took his face between 
her hands. 

“ Little manikin, after the first fright is over you will be as happy 
as I am, then you must begin to forget the sad part.” 

She twisted his face from side to side between her palms. Then she 
suddenly kissed the tip of his nose and vanished, laughing. 

The dwarf sat quite still for an hour, only winking now and then to 
certify himself that he was quite awake. 





XXXII. 


DID THE TALL HAT AND THE LONG CANE DO IT? 


THoucH Marushida went mistily into the church, Ali-San’s pre- 
diction rapidly became true. He was certainly becoming happier every 
day—happier than he had ever dreamed of being in the days before he 
knew Ali-San and her religion. And this Sabbath-day devotion, as he 
had at first contemptuously called it, came to be the most beautiful 
system of salvation he had ever heard of. It left nothing to be desired. 
All the week was spent in anticipation of and preparation for its de- 
lights. Now, he thought, he understood what the Reverend Doctor 
Carroway had not been able to make plain to him, why the Sabbath was 
a day of such exquisite delight, why it was better to have one day set 
apart for worship than to worship all the days. Because all days used 
to be alike, but now Sabbath had a distinct aroma for him. 

But—in the reader’s ear—did the fact that he dressed in hideous 
European attire and went to dinner at the house of Ali-San on that day 
have anything to do with this? That when he grew brave enough he 
emulated the Reverend Doctor Carroway and those churchmen he con- 
sorted with most, and wore a tall hat—much too tall, and carried a long 
cane—much too long? And when he was quite an old church member 
—seven months!—and knew the intricacies of the service better than 
Ali-San, so that he could assist her, and had given all the little he had 
saved to the church and other heathen such as he had been, and would 
try to sing in his croaking voice, and was entirely exemplary, if not 
aggressive, in his religion—— 

Now, when all this had happened—and much more that I cannot 
stop to tell—the little manikin began to feel like a Somebody. He had 
never felt the need of being Somebody in the old days. But, somehow, 
Ali-San had brought this need with her—though he used to laugh to 
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himself when he thought of it, for, really, she had brought nothing, 
nothing at all—except her very charming self. But he thought, as he 
looked up and down her, that that was enough, more than any woman 
had ever before been able to bring to a man. For, now that they were 
in the same kingdom, he had somehow come to think of her as his, in 
some occult, untranslatable fashion, and had forgotten her who was his, 
or thought of her only when some one else did, and that with a brevity 
that was not strange to him, but was to all the world besides who 
knew them both. 

Perhaps it was for these and other fancies which had grown up in 
his poor head that on one memorable Sunday the little artist took his 
place beside Ali-San, as he had seen other men do from time to time, 
and walked home with her, swinging his long cane a little, but not quite 
so much as those other men did, raising his tall hat when she spoke to 
some one, as they did, but with a little more difficulty and a little less 
grace, because of its greater adhesion to his head, which was too large 
for it. And he bandied compliments with Ali-San in his newly learned 
English. He had learned many adjectives which fitted her. But 
here he distanced those other men, for Ali-San, at least, knew that what 
he said he meant. Some of those other men walked behind them on 
this day and towered over him, to his annoyance, and laughed, casting 
knowing glances to each other and to Ali-San. 

Yet he had never been happier than on that day. 

And Ali-San had never laughed so much. She must have been 
happy too. But those men? They laughed. And he knew that it was 
not for happiness. But what was it, then? Perhaps it was to inter 
envy, according to the Japanese proverb. He believed so at the last. 
It occurred to him puzzlingly, just then, that people always laughed a 
good deal when he was by—serious people, too. Sometimes he thought 
it strange. But to-day it did not matter. Ali-San laughed and was 
quite happy. 

He meant to remember that day. 

On the way home it did not seem quite so brilliant a day. At dinner 
he had eaten of a pigeon, the bird which no one kills because it is 
Buddha’s. He had not done it with ease. When he hesitated Ali-San 
and the men had laughed and he quickly bolted it. But on the way. 
home he began to think about the bird, which had been circling joy- 
ously in the air a few hours before. 
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XXXII. 


A FLUTTER OF SILKEN SKIRTS—A KISS ON THE NOSE. 


AND then came the end—suddenly. The morning was quite like 
the one on which they had met. It had been a full year. Again the 
shoji were open. Again the blue of the air met the blue of the sky up 
there. The bells of the temple tolled and the day was very sweet. The 
artist was there, too—and the painting things. But there were no 
brushes in his hand, as then, and there was something in his heart 
which was not there then. Care had truly taken the joy out of his eyes, 
for something which he needed he knew he had not. But he knew not 
what it was. 

Suddenly there was a flutter of silken skirts, and the dwarf put his 
head upon his hands. Now it was all complete. She was a part of the 
scene and always had been. He began to understand—if dimly. She 
fluttered down before him and ran her fingers into his carefully dressed 
hair, making it stand grotesquely up. 

“ Sit up, little manikin, and face your fate, like as much of a man 
as you are,” she said, with a pink spot of joy in each cheek. “I am 
going away!” 

The heart of the dwarf leaped up against his ribs. His face took on 
that yellow which is paleness in an Oriental. 

Without noticing him, she swept his brushes into a pile and began 
riotously to smear the colors on some new porcelain, singing as she did 
it. Then she flung them away, tossed the vase aside, and looked at him. 
Her joy was unbridled. 

“ Well, little manikin, say good-by to me. (Can’t you, or won’t you?” 

“ Going—away?” then breathed the little artist. “But you 
said———” 

The girl felt the vague reproach in his words. Reproach always 
annoyed her. 

“You certainly didn’t expect me to stay here forever? You ought 
to be glad that I am to be reprieved from this—well, this hole. Not 
very elegant, but very expressive, eh?” 

“ Going—away?” asked the dwarf again. 

She jumped up. 

“Yes, say your prettiest good-by and hurry. Can’t stand the repeti- 
tion of that.” 

“ When shall you return?” 

The girl laughed. 

“ Never, I hope.” 

“Shall I never see you again till death takes us both?” asked the 


Japanese in agony. 
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“ Oh!”—Ali-San shuddered. “Don’t!” 

“ How—shall I know you—in—heaven?” persisted the dwarf, 
breathing as if in travail. 

It made her a little more cross, and she did not conceal this from 
him. 

“Oh, as you do here, I suppose: by my hair and eyes and nose and 
lips and my very unusual behavior. There will be no one else up there 
quite like me, I suppose.” She laughed. “Oh, I don’t know. Don’t be 
silly—that is, more silly than you must be.” 

The dwarf’s eyes painfully inventoried the splendid features he was 
to see no more. 

“Yes,” he whispered, as if to himself, “yes, by the hair and eyes 
and lips—yes. And shall I be as joyous when you are gone? Shall I 
still have this within?” 

“I suppose so—whatever it is. Try the pills.” 

“‘ Sometimes when you are away for only a little while the light of 
my life goes out and is not kindled till you return. I feel as if I were 
alone in some vastness full of terrors and dark—dark and cold. I could 
not live if I should have that feeling always. It destroys life. You do 
not wish me to die?” 

Suddenly the girl became serious, more serious than he had ever 
seen her. She stooped to him and took his hands, almost as fine as her 
own. Perhaps she, too, began to understand. Perhaps a little pity was 
in her heart for him. 

“No, little manikin, I do not wish you to die, of course not. But 
you certainly do not expect me to stay just to keep you alive, do you?” 

“No,” said the artist after a while. 

“Of course not. You'll attend to that yourself, eh—and go back to 
your painting? Look!” She took a vase from the tokonoma and turned 
her own painted face to him. “That is the only thing you’ve painted 
for an age. And before I came, why, we heard of you away off. in 
America! Go back to your Sun Goddesses, your Fox-Women, - your 
morning-glories, and peace, and sweet sleep, and forget some”—she 
stopped to laugh a little—“some things you have learned. And some 
day—oh, in a thousand years—I may come back with your soul—you 
promised to stay here and wait, you know. Papa gets all over. And if 
I ever get within ten miles of you I’ll come to see you—yes, if I have to 
walk. Now, then, good-by, and be good, very, very good, for if you 
should be bad you would be horrid.” 

She suddenly seized his face between her palms again and darted a 
kiss upon the tip of his funny nose and was going, laughing riotously. 
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XXXIV. 


“ WHEN THIS YOU SEE REMEMBER DEATH.” 


But she saw the statuette as she turned. “‘ What fools these 
mortals be!’” she laughed. “Once I thought I wanted that.” 

“ Do you not wish it?” 

“No,” said Ali-San, “ I’ve got about all the fun there is to be had 
out of it. Keep it. When this you see remember me, don’t you know. 
Or smash it some rainy day.” 

“The Japanese epitaph is ‘ When this you see remember death,’ ” 
said the dwarf. 

“ Well, have it that way if you prefer, I don’t care.” 

After he thought her quite gone, and was sitting with that stony 
look upon his face, she again came back. 

“ Oh, I almost forgot to say that Jewel is much better. What a little 
divinity she is! At least, she absolutely divines my wants. I simply 
couldn’t live without her. And, as I told you, I have made a complete 
conquest of her. She adores me. I[ thought I had tired of her, but it 
has broken out at a new place. I am teaching her western ways. And, 
listen, I have taught her the bliss of kissing!” 

The artist stared. 


“ You are not angry?” 
“Not angry,” said he, “ but I did not think she would wish——” 


“ Wish!” the girl laughed gleefully. “Why, I wake up sometimes 
and find her kissing my hair and eyes and neck—and sometimes my 
feet!” 

“Yes,” breathed the artist fervently. He understood better now. 
Kissing had never seemed an enchanting operation to him before. But 
now he inspected the delicious lips and eyes and hair—and feet—and 
he understood dimly why Jewel wished to kiss them—make physical 
contact with them. And Ali-San also understood. She showed her 
teeth appreciatively. 

“ But don’t you imagine that she does all the kissing. I began it. 
One day she was crying a little when I came upon her. I’m afraid I 
hadn’t been very kind to her. And she looked so like a troubled little 
saint or nun or goddess—or something pitiful—that I swooped upon 
and kissed every spot I could reach. Well, behold the force of evil 
example. It was only a day later that I found her trying it upon me— 
as I slept! You know she fans me as I sleep. Poor little thing! She 
came to me last night—all the trunks were ready, you know—sobbing 
as if her heart would break. I thought maybe she wanted you. But I 
told her you did not want her. That was right, wasn’t it?” 

: 7) 
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The artist did not answer at once. The girl raised her voice a little. 
It had something—just a bit—of the sharpness of a commander in it. 

“ Wasn’t that right?” 

“-Y—yes,” said the artist. 

But her look was still somewhat belligerent. 

“Yes, that was—right,” he said. 

“ Of course,” said Miss Carroway, very heartily now. “ You don’t 
want her, and she don’t want you. It is no use to mince matters; you 
are too ugly for a little divinity like Jewel. And she is too fine for you. 
I told her that. But she would not be comforted, and at last I took her 
into my arms. The poor little thing cuddled up to me and went to 
sleep.” . 

“Yes,” breathed the artist—“ yes.” 

“ Of course you don’t want her. And we do—so very much. How 
we ever got along without her is now a mystery to me. Everybody— 
absolutely everybody—loves her! Why, papa lets her clean his coats— 
and he is very particular about his clerical coats—very, I can assure you. 
The kind that button all the way up. And really, since mamma taught 
her how to do her hair she will have no one else. And as for me, she is 
my other self. I’ll tell her I asked you and you said you didn’t want 
her. Well, did I say good-by? Oh, yes. No use to repeat the stupid 


business.” 


She was at the entrance. From there she waved her hand and 
smiled and was gone. 





XXXV. 


SHE WENT—LOOKING BACK. 


THEN began a curious kind of waiting for him. He did not quite 
understand it. Presently he knew that he waited for Jewel. It is true 
that he had said he did not want her—under compulsion. But he knew 
that he did. And so did she. He had told her that. He wanted to talk 
to her about the pink-face. That was his need of her now. Two—three 
days he sat almost motionless and waited, watching the shoji which 
she had moved the night of her illness. But she did not come. 

On the fourth day the shoji did indeed part. But it was Yasakuji 
who entered. He carried a naked sword. There was the ferocity of a 
beast in his face. The artist did not move. Yasakuji stopped—one 
hand on the shoji, the other shaking on the sword. The artist looked 
straight at him, and the questioning in his eyes changed to a smile. 
And that changed to a brief look of scorn. 

“ What does the noble warrior, Yasakuji, wish? Is it my life? 
Come and take it. Is it my belongings? They are here. If he but 
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comes forward he shall have either—nay, both. To-day they are both 
worthless.” 

Yasakuji lowered his sword and stood at gaze. Presently he said: 

“You are not guilty. I know guilt, and it is not in your face, deluded 
one.” 

“T am guilty of anything you wish,” grinned the dwarf. 

“ Yes,” said the ’riki’-man, relaxing weakly against the walls, “ you 
are guilty of much, but not of this.” 

“Oh, of everything! But specify the particular offence, and I will 
confess it, whatever it be.” 

Yasakuji gripped his sword again. 

“Then you did send her to America?” 

“Yes,” laughed his friend; “ but who?” 

“ Jewel—with the pink-face.” 

The dwarf leaped upon him like a hound. 

“She has gone,” gasped Yasakuji. 

The dwarf wrenched the sword from him. 

“It isa lie. She, the pink-face, has gone, but not Jewel!” 

“She has gone,” repeated Yasakuji, cowering away from the eyes 
before him. 

Marushida pushed) him away, and he fell without the shoji. For a 
moment he stood over him with the sword in air. Then he flung it 
away. 

“Go,” he cried, “ you craven beast, go, or I will kill you. You who 
are dying yet afraid of death! You let her go—not I. You knew I did 
not. Now! Go and never let me see your evil face again.” 

He ran to the house of Ali-San. 

“Who,” he demanded fiercely of the man who was cleaning, “ has 
gone? Quick!—tell me!” 

The man looked at him, laughed, and turned to his work without 
a word. He knew the artist. 

' ©Who?I say. If you do not speak at once——” 

“Take care to be a little more polite,” growled the huge laborer 
before him, “ or you may learn nothing.” 

Then the artist whined. 

“ For the sake of all the gods of luck, tell me where my little Jewel 
has gone?” 

“ Your Jewel?” the man laughed odiously. The attitude of both of 
them was well known. “She is a Jewel. You area pig. How she ever 
came to choose you the gods alone know. But, having chosen you, you 
behaved to her—like a pig.” 

(7 Sac—— 

The man stopped and faced him savagely. 

“They are gone—all of them! The Fox-Woman and her smirking 
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parents and their victim. If it were not for her I should rejoice to the 
gods that they had gone never to return, with their religion of tears.” 

The artist wished to know something more. 

“ Well, hasten, then,” chided the man. 

“ Did—did she go willingly?” 

“She went looking back—looking back to the last moment. She 
was ill, too ill to walk. They took her in a kago. But she went looking 
back. Now, go. 1 have work to do. Thank all the gods, it shall be 
done well. I shall sweep out of the house all they left—even of 
memories. And you had better hope that the next tenants will not 
have faces of pink. In that case I will have less—much less—to clean.” 

He laughed odiously and turned to his work. 





XXXVI. 
THE STATUETTE THAT LEARNED TO SPEAK. 


Ir was very long. And time to the little artist halted now. Yasa- 
kuji had disappeared, and there was little to remind him of the fool’s 
paradise in which he had lived besides the statuette. This he never 
touched. But day by day it sat there and stared at him and he at it 
until it became sentient. Then he began to converse with it. And, 
curiously enough, in some fashion it began to speak. Presently they 
began to have long conversations about all the things he had not dared 
to talk with Ali-San. And they grew sometimes to be quite gay and 
intimate. It was a most curious personification. Nearly all of his time 
was now spent before the grim statuette. And then, presently, he knew 
that he no longer worshipped her God, but that thing. For he saw 
every day and all day, with the rich fancy of his artistic nature, not the 
thing itself, but her fingers touching the clay. The beautifully corru- 
gated marks of her thumb were everywhere. He examined these with 
his glass now and then, and always found them more beautiful. And at 
such and such a place he could remember the things in her face as she 
made the impressions. Here she had glanced perplexedly from it to 
him—then she had laughed. Here she had drawn her eyebrows together 
impatiently and flung the cloth over the thing. Here she had viciously 
jabbed her tool into the clay and left it. And here was the last thing 
she had done—that fearful upward curving of the eyes and mouth, He 
did not so much care to remember how she looked then. She had 
laughed, but he had not liked her laugh. So it came about that, pres- 
ently, he remembered only what was pleasantest—when her laugh was 
kind and her voice was rich. But most of all he could see her hands— 
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he could see them when the night had fallen. But, curiously, with it 
all was Jewel. She was somehow always present. True, it was in the 
background, where he could only see the shadowy outline. But once in 
a while by straining he could catch the sound of her voice. Not often 
did he try. But there was something very sweet in her small voice— 
sweet and patient. He did not wish entirely to forget it. And then, 
once in a great while, he could feel her creeping upon him, feel her 
dainty head in the hollow of his arm, feel her hands slip into his, hear 
her soft breathing. And sometimes he would dream of her. Then he 
would wake and find the world more vast and cold than before. 

And presently he remembered many sweet and pleasant things of 
Jewel, and thought often of her and saw her more plainly. And so she 
won her way with him slowly, till one day he longed for her! But that 
passed. 

The children knew, too, that she was gone. They missed her in their 
peepings from the house of Ali-San. But they did not know whither 
she had gone. So they came once more peeping at the house of the 
little artist. And one day he got one of them in with some sweetmeats. 

“Go and tell all the children,” he said to this one, “that I shall 
teach them of that love of God of which Jewel taught, quite as she did. 
Tell them to come to me just as they came to her. Tell them it shall 
all be the same, that she wishes it so. Tell them that Jewel has gone 
away across the west ocean. She is as one dead. Therefore shall we 
pity her and care for her as one dead, and remember her in our hearts.” 

The next day the same little one came with two other adventurous 
ones who liked sweetmeats. And presently, to his urging, there were 
about twenty. He tried desperately to keep them—it grew more and 
more lonely. But it was a failure. They cared less and less for his 
sweetmeats, and one by one they dropped off and he was once more 
alone. 

“ Even to them 1] am a lie,” he thought. “Even to them—without 
Jewel—I am crooked like the little statue. Even to them I am without 


a soul.” 





XXXVII. 


NO MORE PAINTING—NOR ANY MORNING-GLORIES. 


Anp there was to be no more pairiting—nor any morning-glories— 
for Marushida. It was long before he knew this certainly. He wished 
to paint, he wished to keep his flowers alive because she had wished it. 
But the power to paint was gone, and the morning-glories had no color 
or language for him now. The bells of the temple were harsh and the 
blues of the mountain were nearly always gray now. How could there 
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be inspiration there? How could he paint? His soul had gone with 
her. He must wait till it came back again. 

Presently it was more than a year. Suppose she should never come! 
And how was he to find her in heaven? And could he go there without 
asoul? She had not told him. But her religion was for the soul—the 
soul alone. He might die—or she might—while he waited. 

That feeling which he had described as being alone in some vastness 
where horrors fed upon him had come slowly, in spite of his fighting, 
down upon him. Every day he looked for her—every hour. Every soft 
and firm footstep was hers. So every day and every hour he made for 
himself the terror of disappointment until it could no longer be borne 
in sanity. She had asked him to paint. In the morning he would take 
up his brushes, but in the evening there was nothing but such daubs 
as he had last seen her make to show for the day. There were still a few 
morning-glories,—because she had also wished this, but they scarcely 
opened now. She was not there to see. Nothing which she could not 
see or hear or touch seemed worth his while. Yet he painfully kept on 
trying. It was curious how his faculties ‘had deserted him. To him it 
was simple. She had his soul. He was very glad he had that picture 
of her on the vase, otherwise he would have had none, for he was certain 
he could not now have painted it—though it was within somehow. He 
tried one day, and the result was so frightful that he broke the pottery 
into small bits and carefully buried them. There had been some sem- 
blance of the face, but there was something sinister in it. Yes, she had 
absorbed his soul and taken it away with her, leaving him nothing but 
hands and feet, ears and eyes, which moved by instinct, until she should 
’ come again. 

And, worst of all, it was different and difficult about that religion 
he had been through such travail to learn. 

The successor of the Reverend Doctor Carroway did not much en- 
courage the bizarre dwarf to attend his church. To certain of tho 
members he explained that he tended to levity, with his airs and his 
attire, and thus impaired the dignity of the service and the effectiveness 
of his work. Well, after a little while, it made no difference to Maru- 
shida. It is true that he had continued to go there for a long time after 
Ali-San’s departure because she had with her last words asked him to 
be good. And this was a part of the way to be good. She had said that 
he must be very, very good—or else he would be horrid—and he meant 
to be, so that when she returned she would have no fault to find with 
But the place grew more and more chilly until it was shudderingly 
cold. And one day there was at Ali-San’s place at the organ a pink- 
face girl whose features were all he had been taught to abhor. She 
laughed at him with the utmost frankness. On another day there was 
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a funeral in the church—a black one. After that he never went. It 
troubled him greatly that he did not, but it was quite impossible, and, 
I fear, no one was greatly pained at his continued absence. 

And finally the representative of the church to whom Dr. Carroway 
had delivered his completed work, gave to Marushida from time to time 
the cold hand of ceremony which chills. So if there had been nothing 
else to effect it, the great doctrines which he had learned, and some- 
thing of whose greatness he had appreciated, became dwarfed and life- 
less ; and, finally, it all drifted out of his mind like water. 





XXXVIII. 


ONCE MORE YASAKUJI. 


Hx shut himself more and more in his house with that painted vase 
and that grewsome sculpture, and more and more within himself, until, 
when he went out for food, people began to look askance at him, no 
longer laughing, but in some kind of sinister fear. Sometimes he with- 
drew from within himself long enough to wonder at this. But he did 
not know what it meant until Yasakuji one day forced an entrance upon 
him. 

The ’riki’-man simply sat and stared at him until night fell. There 
was reproach, reproof, and revenge in the stare. At night he left him, 
saying but one word. 

“Fool! fool!” 

And this means more in the Japanese language than it does in ours. 
Somehow Marushida felt tired and weak that night. 

Yasakuji came and went now as he pleased, taking down and 
putting up the amado himself from the outside. And what an object 
he had become! His eyes glowed like coals; his shrunken skin was 
stretched to bursting over the sharp bones of his face; his hair was 
unkempt, and he looked like living death. 

One day Marushida, with perhaps a little of the old love, saw all this. 

“You are dying,” he said. 

The ’riki’-man laughed hoarsely. 

“So are you.” - 

Marushida started and looked at his own talon-like hands. 

“Tam unhappy,” he said softly, “ but not ill.” 

“ You are dying, I say,” shouted the ’riki’-man belligerently. “You 
shall die.” 

“No,” protested Marushida again. 

But he trembled and grew cold. © 
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“She has killed us both,” Yasakuji went on. 

Marushida looked up fearfully. 

“She?” he questioned with trembling. 

“She!” yelled the ’riki’-man with laughter. “She!—the Fox- 
Woman, with eyes like heaven, with lips like the poppy, with hair like 
brass,”—he was quoting his friend; his voice was the terrible treble of a 
sick man,—“ with a voice like the temple bells. She! She has with- 
drawn your soul and lives now upon it. She has killed your brain. 
She has destroyed your heart. Down there in the treaty-ports there was 
sometimes talk among the foreigners of broken hearts. I know not 
what that is, except that there is terror in it. Perhaps it is that. She 
has taken out your heart like a plaything, and broken it, or lost it, or 
mislaid it”—he stopped a moment from exhaustion, then he laughed— 
“mislaid it! Oh, ha, ha! And I laugh because she laughs—always. 
Do you hear? She has taken your soul and she laughs. Listen! I can 
hear it now; it comes across the west-ocean; it is in the wind—the 
waves out there; she laughs!” He tried horribly to imitate her. 
“Look!” He suddenly flashed the mirror before Marushida’s face. He 
saw the effect of it upon the artist and laughed again—the rattling 
laugh of the grave. 

Marushida shuddered and pushed the glass away. 

“ Aha,” cried his friend, “do you see it now? Is that not white 
death? Do you see why she laughed? You are a dwarf. You are 
hideous. Look!” He pointed to the statuette—* Your eyes are crossed. 
Yet you thought you were one like her! Oh, ha, ha! O fool! Your 
souls are alike! Oh, ha, ha! You looked inside and stopped laughing, 
who always laughed! She looked outside and laughed more and more. 
Do you remember how you used to laugh? How you had no care? How 
I brought you Jewel to make joy? Where is your hat and cane, and 
your square coat? That is what the Fox-Woman does, you know— 
takes the soul, the brain—breaks the heart; and then one dies, and she 
laughs! laughs! laughs! Oh, yes, when the heart is broken one dies 
quite as surely as when the lungs are broken.” He pounded his chest 
savagely. Then he was suddenly quite silent. 

Darkness had fallen before he knew it, and presently the dwarf 
knew that his terrible friend had gone. He would never stay after 
darkness fell. He was afraid of the darkness since his return, just as 
Marushida was afraid of the vastness. 
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XXXIX. 


WAS SHE A FOX-WOMAN? 


He came the next day. The dwarf had waited for the sudden light 
which his opening of the amado always made. But it came stealthily 
that day, as Yasakuji did. He shook with apprehension when ‘it 
occurred. 

The ’riki’-man sat facing him for an hour without a word. Then he 
suddenly broke out: 

“The morning-glories—you let them die. They are the spirits of 
the augustnesses—yet you let them die! O beast! O devil! She took 
your soul who had no soul. She greedily took those of all your an-— 
cestors. How will you account for them to Shaka?” 

.  Marushida looked mechanically towards the confusion in the garden. 
He had not thought of it or them for months. . 

“ And the painting. That was your title to heaven. You did not 
paint! No! You!” He raised his voice scornfully. “Such a hell’s 
thing as you! No, it was the souls of the augustnesses who painted 
with your hands. You can no longer paint. She has taken their souls 
and you have lost your title to heaven—your right to travel the road to 
the Meido.” 

“There is another heaven,” said the dwarf. But doubt made the 
words tremble on his lips. “ She will be there—and J. I shall meet her 
there. I shall know her hands and eyes and hair. I do not—I do not” 
—he hesitated and then said it with the same doubt—“TI do not fear 
to die.” 

The riki’-man laughed till the shoji rattled in their grooves. 

“You lie!” he said. “You are a murderer.” 

“Tam a Christian,” said the artist. 

But the hideousness of the grin on the face before him made him 
dizzy. 

_ you lie!” cried the *riki’-man. “Oh, ha, ha, ha! J may not 
look at her, J may not speak to her, I may not touch her—she is divine; 
my touch is defilement—oh, ha, ha, ha! And she has damned you. 
She has killed us both and damned you. I shall, perhaps, go to Shaka’s 
bosom. But you!—oh, you are damned forever! You cannot go to the 
Meido, for you are not Shaka’s. You cannot go to this new heaven, for 
you are not—what is it you call Him? He savessouls. You have none! 
she has taken it. You”—he smote ferociously upon the floor with both 
his hands—“you are forever damned! For you alone in all the world 
there is no heaven.” 

Then, again, he laughed horridly. 
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The dwarf shuddered into a heap on the floor. 

“Shall I tell you who is your new Shaka—your eternal friend?” 

With a maniacal leap he raped the vase from the tokonoma anil 
held it up before the artist. Marushida slowly raised his eyes. The 
purple ones on the vase looked into his own merrily. The lips were 
red as he had seen them that first day. The brassy hair had those tints 
of the morning he remembered. Oh, it was all divinely beautiful! ATI 
that first day came back upon him.. And the other days followed. 

“ Your goddess has no soul.” 

Marushida started and grew pale. 

“Even then you—you, who adored her—painted her without a 
soul,” whispered Yasakuji, “if you could but see it. But the Fox- 
Woman makes her victims see what she will.” 

The dwarf slowly shook his head. His eyes were answering the 
purple ones once more. Death fled from his face and peace came there, 
and asmile. He reached out gently for the vase. 

“She has damned you!” hissed Yasakuji, withdrawing the vase a 
little. “ A deity without a soul!” 

Marushida’s hands still followed the vase. He smiled a little more. 

“ And if so,” he said, “I am content—with what I have had. Give 
me the vase, I pray you, and go.” 

“ She has damned you!” 

“Tt is our souls which love and hate—and—” he could almost 
laugh now—“ and our souls are alike.” 

“ But she has yours, and you have none to love or hate with, to pre- 
sent to Shaka or any other deity. How then will you get to heaven?— 
our heaven? Listen! Here is the truth. I too am damned. Yes.” 
His eyes lit up insanely. “TI tried to kill her—her without a soul. 
Tried to kill her! How can a thing without a soul die? Can a stone 
die?—or brass?—or iron? With these hands I tried to kill the soulless 
one!” He held them out frenziedly. “In the vast and mighty darkness 
of the west I went to her where she lives. It is a mighty city set upon a 
hundred hills. I walked, crawled when I could not walk, begged, stole, 
robbed—robbed the poor-like I myself—to come to her. And when I 
came she laughed and said that Jewel had gone, that she got ill and 
useless, and then she tired of her. That she grew sad, and then she 
hated her. That she wept, and then she sent her to an hospital—to die. 
And she is dead. Nothing could I find of her—she is dead. Yes, I had 
my hands on her white throat. I might yet touch her, oh, ha, ha! I 
laughed into her eyes of purple as I thought she died. But first I 
haunted her with this devil’s face of mine. It was at her window when 
she put out the light for sleep. It was at her door when she rose to go 
out. Tt met her in dark places with a grin which she knew. And then 
came the time when I saw her sleep and swore that she should never 
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wake. Then came the time when I watched till her eyelids closed and 
entered and put my hand on her throat. It was dark then. And she 
spoke not nor breathed after I put these hands on her—these are the 
hands. I could almost see the eyes close—those eyes of purple you 
adored. I could not see the pallor of death creep up, up, up, up, it was 
dark—but I felt her heart stop, her face grow cold, and all her body 
slacken in the hold of death. Then, all in the darkness, I spread her 
brazen hair upon the pillow, laid her limbs straight, crossed her hands 
upon her breast, as they do in America, as they had done for my Jewel— 
my Jewel!—and left her there—left her in the darkness. But as I went 
she laughed—O gods! laughed! I thought it was her ghost and would 
have hastened. But the white hands I had thought dead. were on my 
own throat, and the lips I thought had grown stony laughed! I should 
have waited till the red had gone out of her lips, till her limbs had 
grown stony, till the stench of decay was upon her before I moved my 
hands. But she was stronger than J. With one hand she flung me 
upon the floor, with the other she touched a button in the wall and 
there was a great light. She had her foot upon my throat. I see it now. 
It was soft and pink and pleasant smelling. But with that upon my 
throat I died there, and lived again to know that I was in prison. She 
laughed as she told before the judges of her ‘ killing,’ her shamming 
death—as you have seen her laugh. And then I told how I had wished 
to kill her who had no soul, how she was the Fox-Woman, how she had 
killed you and me and my Jewel, and devoured our souls, aye, and 
would kill others yet; and then they all laughed and sent me back to 
the prison to work, to work till I could scarce breathe, and then to turn 
me out and drive me thence. Now let us die, as in The Red Bridal of 
old, for, lo, I love you yet, and then the will of the gods shall be com- 
pleted and we shall enter upon another life—alas! we know not what 
now. And perhaps we may meet my little Jewel waiting for us in the 
Meido. And she may plead with Shaka that we be not damned. 
Come”—he tendered the sword he held—“ come, let us die—you first, 
then I.” 

“T will not die,” said the artist curtly. “Die you, if you will. And 
do not again say ‘ My Jewel.’ She was mine.” 

“Yes, yours. But first she was mine. I gave you the only fruit of 
my loins that you might be a little happier—my little daughter. I 
gave you her young joy and beauty, and I went home to loneliness and 
sleeplessness—loneliness and sleeplessness and slow-coming death. [ 
knew that I must die, and I gave her to you, and you gave her to the 
Fox-Woman to be killed—to be devoured—to the vampire-girl. Her 
soul—your soul—mine. O Jewel! the one flower, the one morning- 
glory of my sad life. Come, let us die in the old, old fashion. Life is 
now no longer worth our care. Come, let us die, and our little Jewel 
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may plead for us for another life—perhaps more than one. She is there 
in the vast Meido—she will hold out her hand to us—come!” 

The artist snarled angrily: 

“Get you a doctor to mend your brain,” he said heartlessly. “It is 
bad enough. Make it not worse. If I had known she was yours ” 

“ Then,” said the sick man calmly, “I shall kill you—first you, then 
myself. It is all we can do—die because we have killed them. You 
shall die first, then———” 

Then he saw the statuette. And, searching with his eyes a little, he 
found the vase with the portrait upon it. Something impotently fero- 
cious smote through his gray mask of a face. He rose staggeringly and 
leaped at the vase. 

“ But first these. She shall destroy no more souls, even by her 
painted face—and yours. For these do it too.” 

He had the vase, and as he raised it aloft he cried with insane glee: 

“ Aye, look your last on it. For by all the gods in heaven——” 

The dwarf sprang at his throat and fastened his fingers there. They 
fell together. When the artist rose Yasakuji lay quite still. 





XL. 


AND JOY SHALL SING AGAIN—BUT SADLY. 


THE act of homicide had cleared his brain. He shuddered as he 
looked down at his lifelong friend. All at once he understood what he 
had done for him—what he had been to him. An immense remorse 
seized him. He stooped to the heart: it had ceased to beat, and a 
crimson froth was oozing from the parted lips. 

“ Yes, at last I am a murderer,” he whispered, as if some one were by 
to hear. 

The vase was in pieces on the floor. On one of them, uninjured, the 
face of Ali-San smiled up at him—just as he had first seen it—saucily, 
radiantly. He was about to set his foot upon it. But he paused, shiver- 
ing. It was like bruising her flesh. He threw it into the little pond 
in the garden. But even then he fancied that the face still smiled up 
at him—a little mockingly now through the waves it had made. He 
went back and got the statuette and threw that into the pond. It stood 
nearly upright—he thought it grimacing at him out of the distorted 
eyes she had made. He went back to the dead man, feeling the edge of 
his sword as he went, loosing a little his haori at the neck. The low 
murmur of a human voice reached him before he could see. Jewel was 
there, prone upon the ground, her arms outstretched upon her father, 
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her head buried upon him. Marushida paused, drooping, upon the 
doorway. The sword dropped rattling from his hand. The girl did not 
look up; it is doubtful if she heard it. 

Silence, a few sobs, and then he felt that she was looking at him. 
When he raised his head their eyes met. In hers was something he had 
never seen there before. Irresistibly he came to her till he knelt on 
the other side of the poor body. She looked at him long. But presently 
she held out her hands that he might see them. They were still worn 
and rugged with toil. 

“For me,” he whispered. 

“For you,” she said. 

She lifted to him her faded kimono, more faded now. 

And again he said: 

“For me.” 

“For you,” she said once more. 

Her head drooped slowly forward, her arms outstretched themselves 
over the body of her father. “For you,” she sobbed. 

“For me,” he answered and took the hands. There was no re- 
sponse, no invitation in them now. He put them down very softly and 
rose. Back he went stealthily to the door. He took up the sword and 
would have passed out, but he felt her hand take his. 

He looked backward, but she led him forth, speaking softly: 

“Yes, I give you my hands, but it is not the old fashion. Some- 
thing is gone. I know you are crooked now. But I am your wife, that 
is why—that is only why. All are dead but youand I. Ah, how ill that 
sounds! There is but one dead. And for him we need not mourn. 
There is another life for him. I wish that there might be for us.” 

“There shall be,” said her husband, in a voice whose sweetness she 
had almost forgetten, “if you will.” 

She turned and looked sadly upon him. 

“Tt is too late,” she said. 

“Not for the great American God,” he said, “ nor for one as sweet 
and forgiving as you.” 

She had nothing to answer to that. She irresolutely faced him. 
He understood, somehow, that she would never be quite the same joyous 
being she had been. And he understood that this too had been sacri- 


ficed by—for him. 
“T am no longer dainty,” she said sorrowfully, “and I care little to 


be so.” 
“You are sacred now,” he said, bowing over her hand. 
A tear dropped on it. 
Something which she had thought dead moved within her. 
“ What do you wish?” she asked, as a Japanese wife would. 


“You,” he said. 
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And stooping again, he kissed her hands. 

It was the first time. No one had ever before kissed her hands. 
The thing within which had moved before fluttered now. It was the 
human touch. Then it sang. She snatched her hands away and put 


them to her breast. Her husband did not understand. He kept his 
head down. 


“ Ani-San, kiss my lips,” she cried. 

He thought he knew all the tones of her voice. But this one he 
had never heard. He looked unbelievingly up. 

“ Ani-San, kiss my lips!” 


gI 


THE END. 











THE SALON IN OLD PHILADELPHIA 


BY ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 
Author of “* Through Colonial Doorways,” ‘‘ Colonial Days and Dames,” etc. 


science, and legislation, and to lead and shine in such a circle, 

has always been the ambition of a certain class of superior 
women. From that far-away period in French life when la belle Arthé- 
nice and her daughter Julie held sway in the Hotel Rambouillet, down 
to our own time, there have been more or less successful attempts to 
found salons on both sides of the water. 

The first symptom of the salon movement in America is to be found 
in the circle that Miss Elizabeth Graeme gathered about her at her 
father’s house in Philadelphia and at his country-seat, Graeme Park, in 
Montgomery County. Elizabeth Graeme, afterwards Mrs. Hugh Fer- 
guson, is the “cat Ferguson” at whose expense Dr. Mitchell’s “ Aunt 
Gainor” so frequently sharpened her wits. It is only fair to say that the 
character drawn by the novelist is not from life, as Mrs. Ferguson was a 
woman of lovable and gentle nature, despite her keen wit and marked 
personality. A student, a linguist, and a poetess of considerable charm, 
she was during the latter half of the century easily the most learned 
woman in the Colonies. To the small circle of her own city she was 
known through her contributions to the Pennsylvania Packet and to the 
Columbia Magazine. Miss Graeme’s most extensive work was the trans- 
lating of Fénelon’s Aventures de Télémaque into English verse, which 
was undertaken when the translator was about twenty-one years of age. 
This translation of Télémaque was never published, but the manuscript, 
carefully preserved, is in the possession of the Philadelphia Library 
Company, a lasting memorial to the industry and intelligence of this 
remarkable young woman. In 1764, when about twenty-five years of 
age, Miss Graeme sailed for Europe under the care of the Reverend 
Richard Peters, rector of the united parishes of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s. While abroad she visited England, was presented at the Court 
of George III., and was warmly welcomed by her father’s relations in 
Scotland, where her own cousin, Thomas Graeme, of Balgowan, gave 
her the family coat of arms and with it his own book-plate, which she 
afterwards used herself. This is probably the first book-plate used in 
America by a woman. 

In London Miss Graeme numbered among her friends the celebrated 
Dr. John Fothergill and the Honorable Thomas and Lady Juliana 
Penn, both of whom had shown their interest in the advancement of 
learning in Pennsylvania by sending gifts to a circulating library at 
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Lancaster. From the records of this library at Lancaster, the third 
circulating library in Pennsylvania, established in 1759, it appears that 
Thomas Penn and his wife, Lady Juliana, daughter of the Earl of 
Fermor, made a donation of books, globes, and astronomical apparatus. 
In testimony of the gratitude of the founders to this patroness the 
association was named the Juliana Library Company of Lancaster. As 
the letters that Miss Graeme carried with her gave her an entrée to many 
interesting circles abroad, it is to be regretted that her journal, written 
for the entertainment of her parents and friends at home, has not been 
preserved. Dr. Benjamin Rush, in speaking of this diary, which it had 
been his privilege to read, said that it contained life-like and spirited 
pictures of personages and places, such as could only emanate from the 
mind and the pen of an intelligent and impressionable traveller. Por- 
traits of some members of the famous “Blue Stocking Club” were 
doubtless sketched upon the pages of this diary which was so eagerly 
looked for by Dr. and Mrs. Graeme in their Philadelphia home. . Dr. 
Johnson himself may have been described by the young American, and 
Sir Joshua and Garrick and the great Burke, then a young man. 
Although we have not the advantage of reading the notes taken by 
Miss Graeme while abroad, it is quite evident that the literary gather- 
ings to which she was introduced in London made a deep inppression 
upon her mind, for soon after her return we find her presiding over a 
smaller circle in her own city modelled after the English fashion. 

Dr. Thomas Graeme, sometime collector of customs for the port of 
Philadelphia, was at this time living in a large house on the north side 
of Chestnut Street above Sixth, which had been built by Joshua Car- 
penter for a country residence. Governor Thomas occupied these 
premises from 1738 to 1747, when, according to Mr. Watson, the long 
rows of fine cherry-trees and rose-bushes would have proved an allure- 
ment, and even a snare, to the boys and girls of the neighborhood had 
not the governor’s wife generously invited them to help themselves. 
Although within a square of the State-House, Mr. John Ross, who lived 
in the Carpenter mansion in 1761, sold it because his wife deemed it too 
remcte for his family to live in. Here, despite the remoteness of her 
residence, Elizabeth Graeme gathered about her the best elements of 
the Philadelphia life of her day. 

A chronicler of the period says: “A mind like hers, imbued with 
elegant literature, and herself a poetess, readily formed frequent literary 
coteries at her father’s mansion, so much so as to make it the town talk 
of her day.” 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, who was a literary man as well as a physician 
of distinguished ability, delighted in the society of Dr. Thomas Graeme 
and his daughter. T'o his pen we are indebted for a description of this 
earliest American salon: 
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“In her father’s family she [Miss Graeme] now occupied the place 
of her mother. She kept his house and presided at his table and fireside 
in entertaining all his company. Such was the character of Dr. 
Graeme’s family for hospitality and refinement of manners that all 
strangers of note who visited Philadelphia were introduced to it. Satur- 
day evenings were appropriated, for many years during Miss Graeme’s 
winter residence in the city, for the entertainment, not only of strangers, 
but of such of her friends of both sexes as were considered the most 
suitable company for them. These evenings were, properly speaking, 
of the Attic kind. The genius of Miss Graeme evolved the heat and 
light that animated them. It was at one of these evening parties she 
first saw Mr. Henry Hugh Ferguson, a handsome and accomplished 
young gentleman, who had lately arrived in this country from Scotland. 
They were suddenly pleased with each other. Private interviews soon 
took place between them, and in the course of a few months they were 
married. The inequality of their ages (for he was ten years younger) 
was opposed in a calculation of their conjugal happiness by the sameness 
of their attachment to books, retirement, and literary society.” 

Dr. Rush’s pleasant augury with regard to the married life of Mrs. 
Ferguson was not destined to be realized, as the ill-assorted union 
proved most unhappy, and as a climax to the sorrows of this woman, 
who was capable of writing good poetry herself, a versifier of the time 
penned some wretched lines upon her marriage: 


“Can the muse that laments the misfortune of love 
Draw a shade o’er the sorrowful tale, 
That Laura was cheated and fully could prove 
That Scotchmen have honor that sometimes may fail?” 


A salon, less distinctly intellectual than that of Mrs. Ferguson, but 
full of grace and charm, was later held in the elegant drawing-room of 
Mrs. William Bingham. Young, beautiful, highly connected, and 
possessed of large wealth, Mrs. Bingham entertained in her fine mansion 
on Third Street above Spruce, or at her country-seat, Lansdowne, in a 
style which had never been equalled in Philadelphia, or perhaps in the 
Colonies. Mrs. Bingham was a daughter of Mr. Thomas Willing, of the 
firm of Willing & Morris, who, in connection with his partner, Robert 
Morris, did good service to the patriot cause by advancing money for 
the use of the army and in inspiring others with confidence to follow 
their example. William Bingham, Mr. Willing’s son-in-law, upon one 
occasion subscribed five thousand pounds to the Bank of Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of supplying the army of the United States with pro- 
visions for two months, and this in one of the darkest hours of the 
struggle for liberty. This subscription was made near the time of Mr. 
Bingham’s marriage, and may have been given as a thank-offering in 
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consequence of his great happiness in having won for his bride lovely 
sixteen-year-old Anne Willing. 

In 1784 Mr. and Mrs. Bingham visited London and Paris, in both 
of which cities the American beauty was greatly admired, and Mr. 
Bingham, being possessed of social tastes as well as distinguished ability, 
made many friends abroad, some of whom visited the Binghams in their 
own home. Among their English friends was the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, after whom the Binghams named their beautiful country-seat 
upon the west bank of the Schuylkill, and for him Mrs. Bingham had a 
full-length portrait of President Washington painted by Stuart. 

Of Mrs. Bingham herself Gilbert Stuart painted more than one 
portrait. An attractive, girlish picture of the young wife un2 mother, 
with her children around her, is to be found upon « huge unfinished 
canvas of Stuart’s which was probably intended to adorn a large wall- 
space at Lansdowne. Mr. Bingham’s horse has been brought to the 
door and he stands ready to mount it, while his wife playfully holds 
her infant son upon the horse’s back. An older child, probably Anne 
Louisa, who married the Honorable Alexander Barry, stands at one 
side watching the group. This picture was for many years in the pos- 
session of Miss Mary Clymer in Trenton, New Jersey, and at her death 
became the property of the Countess de Bryas, a great-niece of Mrs. 
Bingham. 

President Washington was a frequent visitor at the Binghams, his 
official and unofficial relations with Mr. Bingham, who was United 
States Senator, being of the most friendly nature. In addition to the 
elegance of her entertainments and the grace and charm of her own 
personality, Mrs. Bingham’s family connections placed her in a position 
to draw around her the best and brightest elements in the life of the 
republican capital, while all strangers of distinction found their way to 
Mrs. Bingham’s drawing-room by natural attraction. 

Major William Jackson, who was aide-de-camp and private secretary 
to President Washington, married Mrs. Bingham’s sister Elizabeth. 
The wedding of Elizabeth Willing in her father’s house, at the south- 
west corner of Third Street and Willing’s Alley, was one of the brilliant 
social functions of the Washington administration. Mrs. Bingham 
acted the part of a mother to her younger sister, and assisted her father 
in receiving such honored wedding guests as President and Lady Wash- 
ington, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, General 
Knox, General Lincoln, a warm personal friend of the groom, and the 
Vicomte de Noailles, the brother-in-law of Lafayette. 

Major and Mrs. Jackson naturally added much to the attractions of 
Mrs. Bingham’s entertainments, as did her sisters, Mrs. Henry Clymer 
and Dorothy and Abigail Willing. Abigail, the youngest of Mr. Willing’s 
daughters, was greatly admired by Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans and 
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afterwards King of the French. This young nobleman during his 
residence in Philadelphia was a frequent guest at the Willings’ and 
Binghams’, where he saw Miss Willing surrounded by all the charm of 
social and domestic life. It is said that when the Duke of Orleans made 
his demande for the hand of the youngest daughter of the house, Mr. 
Willing replied, with true republicanism, yet with the tact and grace of 
a courtier: “Should you ever be restored to your hereditary position, 
you will be too great a match for her; if not, she is too great a match 
for you.” 

Instead of the questionable fortune of marrying a future King of 
France, there was reserved for Abigail Willing the more serene if less 
eventful career of becoming the wife of a Philadelphia lawyer. In 1804 
Miss Willing married Richard Peters, who was for many years reporter 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

In speaking of Mrs. Bingham as a social leader Mr. Griswold said: 
“Her entertainments were distinguished not more for their superior 
style and frequency than for the happy and discreet selection of her 
guests.” Grace, charm, and refinement seem to have marked Mrs. 
Bingham’s social career, and she was admired, féted, and caressed 
wherever she appeared. ‘The Marquis de Chastellux, writing of an 
entertainment in Philadelphia, said: “The Count de Dumas had Mrs. 
Bingham for his partner, and the Vicomte de Noailles Mrs. Shippen. 
Both of them, like true philosophers, testified a great respect for the 
manners of the country by not quitting their handsome partners the 
whole evening.” . 

Flattered, admired, and sought after, it is not strange that Mrs. 
Bingham should at times have been arbitrary and even captious. When 
Thomas Wignell opened the Chestnut Street Theatre Mrs. Bingham 
offered to take one of the private boxes “at any price to be fixed by the 
manager,” and to decorate and furnish the box herself, provided she 
was to keep the key and no person be allowed to enter the box without 
her consent. The proposition was certainly a complex one to a manager 
entering upon what then seemed a large financial venture. Mr. Wignell 
was sorely tempted. He recognized all the advantages to his theatre 
that would result from having one of his boxes used by so great a social 
favorite and leader of fashion as Mrs. Bingham, but, on the other hand, 
he clearly realized, says Thomas Wood, that he must “act on the 
principles of his country’s government, and on the recognition of feel- 
ings deeply pervading the structure of its society; to hold all men ‘free’ 
to come into his house and ‘ equal’ while they continued to be there and 
to behave themselves in it,” and in consideration of this democratic view 
of the situation Mr. Wignell politely and with many expressions of 
gratitude for her consideration declined Mrs. Bingham’s offer and thus 
forfeited the patronage of the most influential woman in Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Bingham, who was not used to denials, seldom, some persons say 
never, entered the Philadelphia Theatre. It is interesting to learn 
that its success justified its manager’s policy, and that the haughty 
beauty in the end suffered more than the manager, as many interesting 
representations were given at this theatre. Mrs. Oldmixen, Mrs. Whit- 
lock, Mrs. Morris, and Mrs. Marshall were then acting for Mr. Wignell. 
Mrs. Whitlock belonged to the Siddons family, so distinguished for its 
histrionic ability, which was later to be represented in this city by 
Frances Anne Kemble. Many persons still in the prime of life recall 
with delight Mrs. Kemble’s marvellous readings given in several Ameri- 
can cities in the later years of her life, and a few of an older genera- 
tion remember her as a young woman when she came to America in 
1832 with her father, Charles Kemble, and made her début at the Park 
Theatre in New York and at the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia 
as Bianca in “ Fazio.” 

More than sixty years later there arose another great social leader 
who without the beauty and grace of Mrs. Bingham, or the distinctly 
literary ability of Mrs. Ferguson, ruled the gay world of Philadelphia 
with a sway that few could or would dispute. Luxury and the arts of 
living had made great strides in sixty years, and although Colonel 
Maxwell, who came to this city in 1840, described it as having about it 
“a general sombreness increased by the quantities of Quakeresses and 
weeping willows you meet at every turn,” there is reason to believe that 
the Philadelphia of that day, as at an earlier time, was the centre of 
much genuine old-fashioned hospitality and of considerable gayety. 

No one person living in Philadelphia during the last half of the 
present century exerted so great an influence upon the social life of her 
native city as did Mrs. James Rush. It would be interesting to know 
what fairy godmothers gathered about the cradle of this child and con- 
ferred upon the Quaker girl so strong a desire and such distinct ability 
to lead and shine in the world of letters and of society. Although born 
of Quaker parents, Phoebe Ann Ridgway, afterwards Mrs. James Rush, 
was not reared in the severe simplicity of the Quaker life of old Phila- 
delphia, as much of her education was gained abroad. Mr. Jacob Ridg- 
way, one of the shrewdest of old-time merchants, was engaged in an 
extensive shipping business as a partner in the firm of Smith & Ridgway. 
The three merchant princes of Philadelphia at this period were Henry 
Pratt, Stephen Girard, and Jacob Ridgway. 

During the war between England and France, it being necessary for 
one of the partners of the firm of Smith & Ridgway to live abroad in 
order to protect the interest of the house, Mr. Ridgway removed to 
London with his family. He afterwards resided in Antwerp, where he 
occupied the position of United States consul and became a partner in 


an Antwerp house. 
Vou. LXIV.—7 
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From some lines written in the diary of Dr. James Rush, it ap- 
pears that Mrs. Rush was born abroad. This entry of 1842 seems 
’ if it might have been made to remind the writer of his wife’s birth- 

ay: 

“P. A. R.” born in London at No. 46 Bishopgate St., Tuesday, 
December 3, 1799, at half-past four o’clock P.M.” 

In a family letter written the next year little Phebe Ann Ridgway 
is spoken of as “a lively baby,” which proves that her characteristic 
. energy early impressed itself upon her relatives. An elder sister, Susan 
Ridgway, was born in Philadelphia, while Mrs. Rush’s brother, John 
Jacob Ridgway, was born in Paris. 

A pleasing picture of the little sisters, Susan and Phoebe Ann Ridg- 
way, was painted while Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway were living in Antwerp. 
The girlish figures in white muslin gowns are charming in their grace 
and simplicity. Phcebe’s tiny red shoes peep out from beneath her 
skirt, and as Susan was not equipped with the much coveted red shoes, 
she was allowed to carry a basket of gay flowers, while Phcebe’s basket 
was empty, from which it appears that Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway were as 
fair and impartial in meting out justice to their offspring as the fathers 
and mothers of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Moral Tales.” 

The fact that Phoebe Ann Ridgway’s early education and associa- 
tions were foreign seems to have been overlooked by many persons who 
misunderstood and misjudged her in her own city, a Continental educa- 
tion not being as usual in the early years of the century as it is to-day. 
Mrs. Rush early developed a taste for society, for the gayer side of life, 
for beauty, music, light, and color, as well as a decided love of letters. 
In her enjoyment of brilliant and gorgeous surroundings, she seemed 
to have revived some remote and forgotten Oriental strain in her blood, 
while in her intelligence, her keen perceptions, and her frankness she 
was all Anglo-Saxon. Dr. James Rush has sometimes been spoken of as 
a recluse and a morose and gloomy man. This may have been the case 
after the death of his wife; but from all that can be gathered from those 
who knew the Rushes in their own home, theirs was a happy married 
life. Although widely different in character and tastes, they possessed 
certain meeting grounds in their love of study and improvement and in 
their delight in the society of intellectual men. 

Dr. James Rush was a son of Dr. Benjamin Ruski and a brother of 
the Hon. Richard Rush, who represented this country in England and 
France. Dr. Rush was a physician and the author of several scientific 
works. Although content to spend his leisure hours among his books, 
he heartily encouraged his wife in her desire to make their home a social 
as well as an intellectual centre. When learned men from abroad 
sought the society of Dr. Rush in his study, he was proud to feel that 
he could offer them the attractions of his wife’s drawing-room, where 
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they could not fail to be delighted with the conversation of Mrs. Rush, 
who was cultivated, brilliant, and original. 

Mrs. Rush was as fond of books as her husband, and was always 
engaged in some especial course of study; but books alone did not 
satisfy her, she craved the stimulus of intellectual companionship. Her 
mind was one of unusual range and grasp, masculine rather than 
feminine in its characteristics. For this reason, perhaps, Mrs. Rush 
preferred the society of intellectual men to that of her own sex. She 
did not engage in the favorite pursuits of the lady of forty years ago— 
shopping, visiting, and the like. Much of her time was spent in study, 
and the books that she read were of a kind that men were more ready to 
discuss with her than women. Then, again, in the Old World, which 
she had visited, it was the fashion for certain feminine beauz esprits to 
gather about them a circle of able and distinguished men. Madame de 
Staél charmed by the powers of her conversation and the wonders of 
her mind all the men who approached her, excepting only the great 
Napoleon, while certain grande dames in England, as Lady Ashburton 
and Lady Holland, drew around them a circle of the wits and intellectual 
giants of their time. Mrs. Rush’s idea of holding a salon, of being at 
home to visitors at certain times and not being subject to incursions 
from callers at all hours of the day, was one of her foreign notions that 
made old Philadelphians wonder and criticise. 

Although Madam Rush’s contemporaries freely criticised her at- 
tempts to reform the social life of her own city, her balls and matinées 
were far too elegant and delightful to be ignored, and so, despite her 
foreign fashions, men and women gladly accepted her invitations and 
flocked to her entertainments, even if she declined to spend her days 
in the drawing-room receiving a stream of visitors, and preferred her 
book or piano to a dish of gossip at high noon. The hours of this busy 
woman’s day were all appropriated to study, to the practice of music, 
to reading, and to a daily constitutional up and down Chestnut Street 
from the Schuylkill to the Delaware, which she never omitted, and 
which was a sociable affair, as she was always attended by two or three 
gentlemen and met many of her acquaintances, some of whom joined 
her. Among Mrs. Rush’s cards are quite a number upon which is 
written an informal engagement to take a walk. Some of these are in 
French, as when “ Mr. Saul de la Nouvelle Orleans” wrote upon his card 
a few lines in French to learn whether their promenade should be at 
half-past two or five o’clock; other engagements are in Italian or 
Spanish, as Mrs. Rush, among other attainments, was the mistress of 
several languages. This accomplishment drew many strangers to the 
Rush mansion, where foreign officials and visitors from abroad and from 
the southern portions of our own continent found a warm welcome and 
a hostess who was ready to converse with them in their own tongue. 
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Joseph Bonaparte, who established himself in or near Philadelphia 
soon after his arrival in America, was a guest of Madam Rush. Among 
cards left at her house, 179 Chestnut Street, opposite the State House, 
are some bearing the autograph Le C* de Survilliers, which is the 
name by which the ex-King of Spain was known in Philadelphia life. 
He is described by those who knew him as a courteous and charming 
man, although Mr. Samuel Breck, who met the Count on Third Street, 
said that his appearance was that of a plain country gentleman, and 
wondered that one of his nine servants had not brushed his hat, which 
was rather shabby. At Lansdowne, at his home at Twelfth and Market 
Streets, and at Point Breeze, near Bordentown, New Jersey, the Count 
de Survilliers exercised a delightful hospitality which is still remem- 
bered by men and women now living in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
It was at Point Breeze that the Count de Survilliers passed so many 
years, during some of which his exile was shared by his daughters 
Zénaide and Charlotte, by young Murat, his nephew, and always by his 
faithful attendant and friend, Louis Maillard. 

In March, 1839, Dr. Rush recorded in his diary, “This day gave a 
dinner party and musical party in the evening to Count Survilliers, 
Joseph Bonaparte.” This was while the Rushes were living on Chestnut 
Street, opposite the State House, where they gave a number of small 
musical soirées and receptions, as hundreds of notes of acceptance and 
regret, all carefully labelled and preserved by Dr. Rush, abundantly 
testify. He also made notes upon special occasions, as when he recorded 
in his diary on November 14, 1838: “Madam Caradori-Allan spent 
this evening with us in company with a party, about fifty friends. She 
sang five songs—Madam B—— also sang. The two Miss Fords played, 
as did Miss Margaret Sergeant and Mr. Taylor.” The Miss Sergeant 
here mentioned was afterwards the wife of General George Gordon 
Meade, of Pennsylvania. Another night, Dr. Rush wrote, he and 
his wife went to the Musical Fund Hall to hear Madame Caradori sing, 
after which they repaired to Mrs. Carroll’s on Chestnut Street, opposite 
the Mint, where they met Madame Caradori and other friends, to the 
number of about twenty, and spent the remainder of the evening so 
agreeably that they did not return home until two o’clock in the 
morning, which was rather gay for old Philadelphia. The cheerfulness 
with which Dr. Rush recalls these nocturnal gayeties suggests no 
thought of his having been bored by them. 

Among frequent and informal guests of Mrs. Rush, while she lived 
opposite the State House, were Mr. and Mrs. Moncure Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Dundas, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, and beautiful 
Mrs. John Craig, who afterwards married Edward Biddle. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle seems to have found favor in the eyes of the 
chronicling and usually fault-finding M. de Bacourt, who was in 
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America in 1840, as he recorded of him: “At the Atheneum I made 
the acquaintance of M. Biddle, whose name has resounded in financial 
circles abroad.” M. de Bacourt described Mr. Biddle as “a handsome 
man wearing a blue coat with brass buttons, yellow nankeen pantaloons, 
canary ‘colored gloves, and a glossy beaver.” It was he who said that 
“the world was ruled by three boxes—the ballot-box, the cartridge- 
box, and the band-box.” Mr. Biddle’s quips and quirks ané jeu desprits 
were as much prized in his day as were those of Fraxcis Hopkin- 
son and Judge Peters, which served to enliven the gloom of a darker 
period of our history. All of these men possessed great social charm 
and good-humor, and despite their “ gift of tongues,” were ever more 
loved than feared. 

A list of the visiting-cards left for Mrs. Rush at the house 179 
Chestnut Street, and at the new mansion further west on the same 
street, would make a fairly accurate social register of the period. 
Among these cards are to be found the names of all such well-known 
Philadelphia families as the Willings, Cadwaladers, Merediths, Fishers, 
McKeans, Whartons, Francises, Sergeants, Shippens, Tilghmans, Hop- 
kinsons, and Chews, while from other cities and countries came many 
persons who have indelibly impressed their names upon the pages of 
history, science, philosophy, and literature. On these bits of pasteboard, 
yellowed by time, we read the names of such guests as George Bancroft, 
the historian, Martin Van Buren, Mr. and Mrs. Fenimore Cooper, 
Cassius M. Clay, and Miss Harriet Martineau, whom one lady speaks 
of as so deaf and so decided in her opinions as to make the “ give and 
take” of conversation impossible, while Mrs. Kemble said that if her 
stay in Philadelphia were long enough she and Miss Martineau might 
become friends. General J. Harlan, who had served under the Ameer 
of Cabul, was entertained at the Rush house, and doubtless had yards 
of Arabian Nights tales with which to entertain the guests of Mrs. 
Rush, and Henry W. Longfellow, not the beautiful old man who came 
to Philadelphia in 1876, but the young poet with the world before him. 
These and many other persons of distinction were warmly welcomed 
by Mrs. Rush, her quick appreciation of genius and her readiness to 
honor it being one of the admirable sides of this woman’s character. 
One of her favorite sayings was: “ An ex-President, a foreign minister, 
a poet, two or three American artists, as many lady authors, a dozen 
merchants, lawyers, physicians, and others who are there on the simple 
footing of ‘ gentlemen’—their wives who came as respectable and agree- 
able ‘ ladies’-—fifty young men who are good beaux and dance well, fifty 
pretty girls without money, but respectable, well dressed, lively, charm- 


ing, are always indispensable at a party.” 
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animal or in its traces. We have become so habituated to the 

idea that the world, or at any rate our part of it, has been 
thoroughly tamed, that thére is salt, as the French say, in the thought 
that somewhat of the primitive and savage is yet left to us. I remem- 
ber very well the astonishment of a suburban housewife at finding a 
shrew one morning in a tin pail left out over night. She had never 
dreamed that there existed so tiny a mammal, much less that it dwelt in 
her garden. 

It was so small she could hide it in her closed hand—all except a 
long, flexible, proboscis-like nose, pink and tender, that waved about 
and up and down like a miniature elephant’s trunk, and was plainly the 
creature’s chief bureau of information. The fur was blue gray and 
exquisitely soft—velvet is rough in comparison; the ears close set, the 
tail short, and the white feet, each toe perfectly modelled, so delicate 
that a magnifying-glass was needed to fully display their beauty. 

A few nights afterwards two others were taken in a similar unin- 
tended and unbaited trap. Both were dead, although entirely unhurt. 
Did they die simply of fright? There seems to be no other explanation, 
yet it “comports not well” with the shrew’s courage and endurance. 
Shrieking like an angry vixen, it will face fearlessly and fairly whip the 
heavy field-mouse; and in captivity it is necessary to keep these morsels 
of pugnacity apart or they will fight incessantly, and, if possible, kill the 
weaker of their fellow-prisoners. Their teeth, set in an even row round 
their jaws, are like needles, and can pierce and hold the slipperiest 
beetle or most active worm. 

Shrews are really very common, and in the warmer States extremely 
numerous, but they rarely come abroad except at night from their 
homes under logs and stones, where they creep out through tiny tunnels 
among the grass and beneath fallen leaves that sharp eyes only may 
trace. One more often picks up their dead bodies in the woods than 
those of any other mammal,—gashed by sharp teeth or claws, very 
likely, but uneaten. These have been struck down by some owl or 
weasel or cat and then rejected in disgust, for they possess a vile odor. 
Ignorant or careless that they are an important part of nature’s police 
against injurious insects, the farmer usually crushes the shrew beneath 
his heel as he would a mouse wherever he finds it; and in some parts 
of the country the European superstition still lingers that shrews 
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will poison cattle by biting them, or will give them lameness by running 
across a limb. 

Shrews grade through intermediate forms into the moles, whose 
lives seem the most circumscribed and uneventful of all quadrupeds. 
It is a hard fate that has driven these creatures underground, for they 
are given no easement of these conditions, are never permitted to come 
outside at all, where their powerful forelimbs and wonderful armature of 
digging claws are as useless as they are grotesque. Yet the distance 
anatomically is small between these helpless, shapeless delvers after 
earthworms and the marvellously agile bats, that, by a modification of 
the forelimbs at the other extreme, flit and tumble boozily about us in 
the dusk, or chase dodging moths by the light of the moon. Country 
people warn you that if one should get into your hair dreadful things 
would follow: but who has had such an experience? I feel that the 
thatch of my head is safe from such intrusion,—as safe as are my ears 
from invasion by devil’s-darning-needles. By the way, did one ever 
see a bat catch a dragon-fly? That would be an acrobatic performance 
.worth risking much malaria to witness. 

Most small mammals, in fact, are mainly nocturnal, owing to the 
competition of more powerful beasts, that has acted against them in a 
double way, first, by direct antagonism, and, second, indirectly, by 
forcing the prey of the smaller and weaker brethren into a nocturnal 
life. The reaction of this, however, compels the larger ones to hunt 
principally during the darker hours. 

This is one reason why we meet so few of the woodland quadrupeds 
in our walks. Not many, to be sure, are there to be seen, even if we 
did not scare them out of sight by our noise. They can avoid our eyes 
well enough in most cases simply by remaining quiet. That is the self- 
protection of the earth-colored rabbit. A gray squirrel, flattened on 
the bark of a tree-trunk, his tail extended like a broad feather, is 
usually safe when quiet, but this is never for any length of time, for his 
nervousness and curiosity are beyond holding in. Your eye catches a 
ripple of light, and you know that an irrepressible wave of energy has 
insisted upon expression, and the next instant the gray is on the op- 
posite side of the tree, with only a sooty nose and ear visible, and an eye 
like a big jet bead. The red squirrel will control his emotional tail 
better, but if his patience is tried too long a burst of chattering c-r-r-r-r- 
r-acks the silence of the grove. 

Though the tree-squirrels will never sit still long under your gaze, 
the chipmunk will sometimes do so, apparently with as studious an in- 
terest as you take in him. A young lady described to me lately how one 
day last summer she was sitting on a stone wall, when a chipmunk crept 
out of its crevice near by and sat perfectly quiet, watching her with the 
utmost intentness. Her ‘casual movements startled him a little from 
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time to time, but he never took his eyes off her, until at last she became 
so uneasy under his uncanny scrutiny that she ran away to escape it. 
This was a quaint reversal of the old notion of the human eye being 
able to stare a wild animal into submission. 

An acquaintance surprised me the other day by the question, “ What 
is a chipmunk—how does he differ from a squirrel?” I thought every- 
body knew this gay sprite of the roadsides. He is a true squirrel, about 
the size of the common red one, and of the same reddish tone, which, 
like his brother of the trees, is much brighter in winter than in summer, 
when the long, warm, handsome fur, suitable for cold weather and the 
nuptial time, is replaced by a warm-weather suit of a cooler, shorter, 
and paler sort. His distinguishing marks are two white stripes along 
the side of the back from the fore-shoulder to the root of the tail, each 
bordered by a black line, making him the prettiest of our lesser quad- 
rupeds, and giving to him, as with erect ears and trailing, bushy tail he 
scuds along the fence or scampers in and out of a brush-pile—for he is 
a true ground-squirrel, rarely going even upon the trunk of a tree—an 
air of dandy pride and alertness that is most engaging. In the Far West 
there are four-lined and checkered ones. 

Our chipmunk is the familiar of the old stone wall, and where in 
some parts of the country these are disappearing, the chipmunk is dis- 
appearing too, while many a skunk and woodchuck also find themselves 
dispossessed. 

How interested in you any wild creature becomes when he finds you 
in the novel attitude of complete quiet! I was once lying upon a rock 
at the wooded edge of Tidyaskung Lake, in Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
closely observing the clever efforts of a small water-snake to drag out 
from among some stones a large sun-fish, when I suddenly became aware 
that I, too, was under observation. A mink was standing not six feet 
away, his head turned on one side and his bright black eyes regarding 
me intently. Probably he had had designs on the snake and its prize 
when his nose, rather than his eyes, detected my presence. I scarcely 
lifted an eyelid, and slowly one small velvety black paw was raised and 
set noiselessly down after the other as he crept a little forward, as though 
to get a better view. So I watched him and he watched me,—what a 
chance it would have been for that new order of sportsmen, the field 
photographers!—his round head with its great, bead-like eyes, the 
sensitive nostril sniffing the air suspiciously, the lithe body tense and 
ready for a spring, one paw held up like an eager terrier’s, and wonder 
shown in his whole pose. I suppose I made some involuntary move- 
ment, and he vanished into the shadow of a thicket, out of which sprang 
like a rocket a startled woodcock! 

This inquisitiveness is characteristic of nearly all animals, but 
especially of the squirrel kind. Prairie-dogs and gophers will come out 
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of their holes when they hear an approaching footstep and “ sit up” on 
their hillocks, barking with excitement till the last minute they dare, to 
see what the intruder into their domain is about. Red squirrels will 
creep along a fence-rail or log to get a nearer view of you as you sit 
eating your luncheon, then scud away in a burst of panic and chatter 
when you turn your head; and the curiosity of the big gray is notorious. 

It is amusing to see this fellow slide down a tree, with wide-spread 
legs and outstretched head, by slower and slower advances, while some 
creature—perhaps a sleepy dog, perhaps a poet weaving his rhymes or a 
girl her daisy chain—rests quietly at its roots. I have seen a brave old 
gray go almost within touch of such a figure before some chance motion 
would alarm it, and the next instant an indignant Bunny would be 
hurling invectives, jerking its plume-like tail viciously the while, from 
the security of some lofty perch. 

This inquisitiveness, which leads animals to try to examine closely 
anything strange, is taken advantage of by the larger beasts who seek 
them as food. The puma of the Pampas, when he is hungry for a dinner 
and has found a herd of guanacos, simply lies down and lets his presence 
become known. The foolish guanacos circle about nearer and nearer, 
craning their long necks, until they have come within leaping distance, 
and the great cat strikes one down. So “rats and mice and such small 
deer,” and less often the wide-awake squirrels, fall victims to serpents by 
approaching too close in order to study the reptile, which they seem not 
to recognize and flee from until struck at; at any rate, a mouse placed 
in a cage with a captive snake rarely exhibits any fear or distrust. This 
is an instructive fact, and goes against the prevalent belief that all wild 
animals have an intuitive dread of “natural enemies;” Professor Lloyd 
Morgan and other experimenters have shown, indeed, that very young 

chicks are no more moved by the appearance of a hawk than by that of 

their own mother. Men can make friends with young animals as easily 
as not if they behave gently. I once picked up and brought to camp 
an elk calf so large I could hardly lift it without its showing the 
slightest resistance or apprehension, and patient and sympathetic per- 
sons easily make friends with some of the liveliest denizens of the 
woods. 

A lady who lives near Boston wrote me not long ago of a female gray 
squirrel whose confidence she had won in this way. “It was not only 
for the nuts I gave her,” says my correspondent with proper pride, 
“for she would stop eating a nut to come down the tree trunk, spring 
on to my arm or shoulder, and let me carry her along the street for a 
quarter of a mile.” This squirrel would sit beside the lady on the 
piazza-steps, curl up in her hands or lap or the bend of her arm, and 
stay quiet until put on the ground and told to go home. She would 
come in at the window, cross the room and climb upon her friend’s knee, 
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and often followed her some distance down the street, barking softly if 
the lady did not- speak to her or stroke her back. The same squirrel 
brought her babies one day to show them to her host, although it cost 
her an hour of coaxing to persuade them to follow her from the brush- 
protected fence across the driveway to the porch. Any one who has 
watched the patient, anxious way in which the squirrel-mothers (for the 
fathers are away at this time disporting thenselves, heedless of domestic 
cares) encourage their youngsters to venture out upon the shaky limbs, 
and instruct them in general, can well understand the relief of this 
little mother when she had brought the kittens safely to the side of 
their protectress. How human it was! At another time several squir- 
rels used to come to this lady’s window, where she fed them, and they 
had a habit, when climbing about her, of nibbling her ears. “It is 
never painful or rough,” she writes, “ but is evidently a caress.” 

The popular notion that squirrels of all sorts subsist wholly on nuts 
arises from limited, not to say careless, observation. Their food is 
widely varied in the course of a year, especially in the spring and sum- 
mer. Indian corn in the milk suffers more from squirrels than from 
raccoons or muskrats, which are proverbially so fond of it. In places on 
the western frontier an expensive system of watching has had to be 
maintained at times against this pest. One dainty in late summer is the 
mushroom, of several varieties of which they are fond; and this reminds 
me of a bit of unexpected sagacity in one of the western chipmunks 
lately spoken of in my hearing by the artist and author Ernest Seton 
Thompson. It appears that this chipmunk depends for its ordinary 
fall and winter fare upon the seeds of the pifion pine, which it preserves 
by storage in its holes in decayed stumps or underground. It happened 
lately, however, that in a certain area of the Northwest the pifion crop 
was a complete failure, and the ground-squirrels were compelled to find 

something else for their subsistence and winter stores. In this extremity 
they turned to the mushrooms, everywhere abundant, and were busy 
during all the late autumn in gathering them. They were too wise, 
however, to store them underground, where they would soon have 
rotted, but instead deposited them in notches and crotches of the lower 
brarches of the forest trees, where they dried in the open air and so 
kept in good condition to be eaten. Their shrivelling up and the 
shaking of the branches by the winds caused many to fall, and these the 
squirrels industriously picked up and tried to fasten more securely to 
the branches. 

This method of providing themselves with winter food implied the 
necessity of their coming forth from their underground retreats, no 
matter how cold and snowy the weather, whenever they wanted some- 
thing to eat, instead of having their larder indoors as is usual with 
them; and it would be interesting to know whether they actually did 
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so, or whether they failed to profit, after all, by their seemingly 
sagacious prudence. . 

The worst enemy of the squirrels, chipmunks, and all other “small 
deer” in the eastern woods is the weasel, of which naturalists distinguish 
two or three species until lately confounded and even regarded as 
identical with the European ermine. To him day and night are alike, 
winter has no terrors, and all castles are unlocked. He does not need 
the opportunity offered by the farmer’s poultry-yard to enable him to 
live merrily in the midst of civilization. This he can do because of his 
small size, his clearer wits, his fearlessness and hardihood. Finding 
some cranny to his liking among the rocks or within an old stone wall, 
a weasel family will furnish it with bedding of dried grass and make a 
house as snug as it is secure. An exceedingly narrow doorway will 
serve them, for their loose and lithe bodies can creep through a very 
small and tortuous aperture, which may be defended against any enemy 
that is unable to tear the place into ruins. A snake, indeed, is the only 
hostile thing (barring another weasel) that can get into such a den. I 
believe a weasel would not hesitate an instant in attacking it if it came, 
and I guess he would overcome the worst snake of our woods as easily 
as the mongoose destroys the East Indian cobra. 

The courage of these animals is unconquerable, and sometimes is of 
an admirable quality, instead of the ferocity. that characterizes their 
actions for the most part. They are said to defend one another hand- 
somely when two are attacked together. I have never seen this, but I 
have seen a mink (own cousin to the weasel) fight for its young against 
a man who was endeavoring to pick them up with a bravery absolutely 
indifferent to self-risk. 

It is a question whether the weasel—that bold little knight of the 
hedges, whose track “links with pairs of parallel dots the gaps of farm 
fences”—ever quails before any foe. Only last summer I saw one, 
though hurt by its capture, make no attempt to get away from a tall, 
brawny fox-terrier to which it had been flung by a revengeful farmer, 
who had caught it in the impudence of seizing a pullet in broad day- 
light, right at his doorstep, and with three of us standing by. 

It is not surprising that so bold a bandit met the terrier’s rush (from 
which it seemed to me it might easily have escaped in the weeds and 
brush) ‘by a charge of its own, fastened its teeth in the dog’s nose, and 
put him on the defensive in an instant, and it was only after the amazed 
dog had swung the weasel violently in the air and slammed it hard on 
the ground that the hold of the little fury was broken and the terrier 
could seize it by the back and crunch and shake the life out of it. I 
hated to see the plucky creature vanquished by force majeur: but Nip 
took a different view of the incident. 

The civilization of the country has worked to the advantage rather 
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than otherwise of most of the lesser mammals, which are favored by 
man’s operations in various ways. For the raccoon he Pultivates miles of 
rows of sweet corn, and for the woodchuck provides a vast expanse of 
grass-land and garden-patches. He has fought for the opossum and the 
skunk the battle of the weak against wildcat and wolf, and has enabled 
the former to extend its domain east of the Hudson River, where it was 
not primitively known—that great stream having proved an apparently 
insurmountable barrier to the spread of our comical little marsupial; 
and for both of them he nurtures a vast increase of insect-food and 
sundry luxuries that the woodland bill of fare did not often afford. 
The porcupine he tolerates as an amusing companion of his wood- 
cutting, sugar-making, and fishing camps, and for fox and weasel the 
farmer’s wife rears excellent poultry. It is for the mink and otter, 
among other beneficiaries, that governments stock and restock their 
brooks and ponds with fish, while corporations dig canals and maintain 
reservoirs at great expense to make the most satisfactory of homes for 
the muskrats. Who shall say men are not kind to the lesser animals! 

There are animals, as I am again reminded by the kindly critic — 
looking over my shoulder, that everybody hears about and few see, and 
perhaps would not recognize when they did. But surely every one would 
know a ’coon—that comical little rascal, weighing about as much as a 
house-cat, and, like him, wearing a long, grizzled fur, with the hairs 
standing out as if blown apart by the breeze, but having the round, fat, 
loose shape of a well-fed bear. Like a bear, too, it walks on the whole 
sole of its flat, black-stockinged feet, which brings its body close to the 
ground, and half the time it is sitting up on its broad stern like a portly 
squirrel. The long tail is marked by a succession of black rings, and 
the sharp nose and bright eyes, set in striped fur, give it the ’cute, in- 
telligent look of a fox. 

Raccoons live in holes in trees (where they remain out of sight most 
of the daylight hours) and are properly arboreal animals, as we know 
from the veritable story of Colonel Davy Crockett; but at night they 
come down to raid the farmer’s cornfields, and in wilder regions to 
steal along the banks of woodland streams in search of crabs and 
mussels and (by the sea) oysters. All these things they handle in their 
forepaws with the cleverness of a monkey, and, whenever they can, 
carry them to water and wash them well before eating them. 

“Tt is pleasant,” says Rowland Robinson, “ to see the tracks of this 
midnight prowler, this despoiler of cornfields, imprinted in the mud of 
the lane or along the soft margin of the brook, to know that he survives, 
though he may not be fittest. When he has gone forever, those who 
outlive him will know whether it was his quavering note that jarred the 
still air of the early fall evenings, or if it was only the voice of the owl.” 

The opossum, too, is a woodland animal, rather less nocturnal than 
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the ’coon, and, like him, fond of fruit and insects and crabs; but he has 
neither the strength nor cleverness that enable his larger companion to 
get so varied a fare. He is smaller than the ’coon, about twice as big 
as a rat, and shaped much like one, which it further resembles in having 
a long, naked tail. The prolonged, flexible nose and the tail, however, 
are pinkish white, and the latter has the prehensile quality of some 
monkey’s and snake’s tails, curling round any support at the tip so firmly 
that the creature can hang and swing by it, thus giving it a fifth hand. 
It is a queer, whitey-gray, antique-looking little creature, not only 
largely nocturnal in its habits, but shy and quick to conceal itself on 
the further side of a limb or tree, where its gray color enables it to 
escape observation. 

The muskrat, on the other hand, is a brown aquatic rat, with a 
naked, scaly, somewhat flattened tail, adapted to scull him along in 
swimming and diving, and teeth almost as strong for gnawing as those 
of his cousin, the beaver. He thrives upon man’s bounty, in spite of 
the fact that he is persecuted and chased by many persons with many 
motives. To some it is sufficient that he is a wild animal—game— 
something provided by Providence for boys to stone and shoot; to 
others his skin has a prospective value; and a third class tries to 
destroy him because he misuses human hospitality by undermining em- 
bankments, boring holes in dams and canal banks, and catching captive. 
fish. Nevertheless, the muskrat maintains his tribe in every part of the 
country. 

He lives in a fine home underground, at the extremity of a hall-way 
ten, twenty, or even thirty feet long, which opens upon a stream bank 
usually by two doors, one about the level of low water, and the other 
near high-water mark. Besides this there is usually an inland opening 
(for ventilation or escape?) which the musquash, like the woodchuck, 
has learned to hide within a clump of bush or grass. Here, when the 
spring begins to grow warm, are born six or seven young, and here they 
stay until their mother thinks them strong enough to begin to go abroad 
and to learn to swim, an accomplishment they must be taught in spite 
of the aquatic habits of the species: but so must a seal for that matter. 
This they cannot do until midsummer, when they are half grown. A 
western gentleman of my acquaintance tells how once, early in July, at 
the time of a most unusual flood, he saw a family of muskrats that had 
been driven from home attempting to reach a place of safety. There 
was a mother and five kittens, each about the size of a barn rat, holding 
by the laboring mother’s fur with their teeth in evident fear and dis- 
tress. She made her way slowly and cautiously along the shore, carefully 
avoiding obstructions and swift water. A fool of a boy hurled a stone 
which struck the poor creature and scattered her young, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty the kittens (who knew nothing of diving) were able 
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to reach the near-by reeds, where they were easily captured. The only 
person I ever heard of catching a full-grown muskrat in that manner 
was that wonderful man Thoreau, who makes the following note in his 
diary under April 8, 1854: “At Nut Meadow Brook I saw, or rather 
heard, a muskrat plunge into the brook before me, and saw him en- 
deavoring in vain to bury himself in the sandy bottom. Looking like an 
amphibious animal, I stooped and, taking him by the tail, which pro- 
jected, tossed him ashore.” 

That was a trick the sage of Walden seems to have been fond of, for 
‘we read that once he served a woodchuck in the same way. 

In addition to the snug all-the-year-round home, the muskrat 
usually makes for himself a winter lodge and storehouse combined. 
The burrow can be found ordinarily only by searching for it, tracing 
the subaqueous flight of the owner by the line of bubbles that rise as he 
speeds towards his shelter, or by falling into it when the roof is thin as 
you stroll along the bank. But the winter lodges are conspicuous, dot- 
ting the frozen marshes like minature haystacks, sometimes six feet 
high,—a vast heap of doing for a small diameter of being, as Thoreau 
piously observed. They are composed of whatever grows or lies nearest, 
—sticks, reeds, weeds, grass, etc.,—and may be entangled among swamp 
brush or firmly set upon a foundation carefully cleared of vegetation 

_and loose mud. The interior is usually soft grass, but whether this is 
arranged as the building proceeds or is put into a chamber hollowed out 
from beneath after the mass has been heaped up I do not know. 

The houses are of various shapes and sizes; and doubt is thrown upon 
the present sagacity (to say nothing of the alleged foreknowledge) of 
the architects, when it is known that a large proportion of them are so 
placed that the first regular late fall rise in the water is sufficient to 
drown the denizens out and sweep the whole structure away. 

On the whole, the evidence scarcely justifies measuring muskrat 
lodges as.a means of forecasting winter. It is better to get instruction by 
observing their structure and uses, and amusement by contemplating 
them as interesting features of the landscape. “In the still sunny 
days,” to quote again from one of Rowland Robinson’s graceful New 

_ England essays, “between the nights of its unseen building, the blue 
spikes of the pickerel weed and the white trinities of the arrow-head 
yet bloom beside it. Then in the golden and scarlet brightness: of 
autumn the departing wood-drake rests on the roof to preen his plumage, 
and later the dusky duck swims on its watery lawn. Above it the wild 
geese harry the low, cold arch of the sky, the last fleet of sere leaves 
drifts past it in the bleak wind, and then ice and snow draw the veil for 
the long winter twilight over the muskrat’s home and haunts.” 
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6 HAT are women striving for?” A dozen leading women, 
chosen haphazard from the scores of earnest workers who 


to-day stand shoulder to shoulder with men in the race for 
progress, if so questioned would most likely give as many different 
answers. The college president strives for higher education; the 
suffragist strives for universal suffrage; the college graduate, who buries 
herself in a college settlement, strives for the uplifting of the lower 
classes. The efforts of Public Education Associations as well as those 
of Civic Clubs and Village Improvement Societies, of Musical and 
Literary Clubs, of Temperance Unions, Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, or Working Women’s Guilds are self-explained, and their leaders 
would no doubt claim for the movement which they respectively 
represent a large share of importance in the general upward effort of 
nineteenth century womanhood. That each one of these women is 
striving, as men strive, to accomplish something definite is certain. But 
when the question is asked, “ What are women striving for?” the answer 
is not so readily given. Indeed, it may be a matter of gravest doubt 
whether women as a class are striving at all,—that is, striving in any 
sense other than that in which any created being may be said instinc- 
tively to strive for preservation through adaptation to a changing 
environment, or that any plant may be said unconsciously to struggle 
towards the light. 

The woman question, as it presents itself to the thinking mind at 
the close of the nineteenth century, appears to be one of simple adjust- 
ment. Like the labor question, the race question, the sound-money 
question, and other modern problems born of altered conditions, it is 
viewed and discussed diversely according to the individual stand-point. 
Like them, it must eventually be settled according to the dictates of the 
public conscience or perhaps to the requirements of expediency. 

The original position of woman in the primitive world was of 
necessity an inferior one. When the main occupation of mankind was 
to insure bodily safety, when the chase was depended upon for the main- 
tenance of a precarious living, and a hunter’s roving existence made 
little demand upon industrious ingenuity, it is not surprising if strength 
was valued above intuition, and if the hand that could best wield the 
heavy stone axe and strike the hardest blow obtained respectful obedi- 
ence from those whom it protected. The chief’s weaker followers, as 


well as women, then bowed to his might. 
Itt 
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The impressions left upon the human mind at this period of infancy 
survived in tradition down to modern times. Respect for human 
power led to a belief in its divine origin, which, within the recollection 
of this generation, was still boldly asserted by European princes, and 
the injunction of obedience imposed upon women in wedlock, however - 
obsolete it may have become on this continent, still forms a part of a 
holy ordinance. 

In most of the early communities woman was regarded as a more or 
less valued possession. According to varying circumstances, she might 
be looked upon as a useful commodity or as an ornamental luxury. 
Here and there the commanding qualities of her own personality might 
win for her exceptional influence or, occasionally, even leadership; but 
as a rule she attended to the physical needs of the family or of the tribe. 
She scraped the skins and made them into garments. When basket 
work and pottery were invented she made and in time decorated the 
vessels she used, she spun the thread of which she wove the textiles 
worn by the family, and thus did her full share towards the humble 
beginnings of human arts and industries. 

In the “Tliad” Helen, whose ill-behavior set the Mycenean world 
ablaze, is represented as “ weaving a magnificent web, twofold purple in 
color, and thereon she had embroidered many a battle of knightly Tro- 
jans and mailed Acheans,” etc. In the days of Homer a woman 
“skilled in many tasks” was worth four oxen. For the contest in 
wrestling the first prize was a great tripod intended to be used over a 
fire and estimated by the Greeks at twelve oxen. The “consolation 
prize” for the loser was a woman. The victor in a chariot race won 
both a woman and a tripod. These women were captives of gentle birth 
whom the fortunes of war had torn from their natural protectors and 
thrown into the households of the victors. However high in the esti- 
mation of their lords an Andromache or a Hecuba may have stood, the 
Oriental taint of polygamy of which the Homeric women were the 
victims, and their acquiescence in it, notwithstanding its degrading 
effect upon the family,—not only upon women and children but upon 
man himself,—must to us detract from their Gignity s as types of woman- 
hood. 

In later times, however,—outside of the Doric sites, where 
the law favored her,—woman’s position in Greece was far worse and 
may be described as debased. This would seem strange in communities 
so highly civilized did we not bear in mind the Oriental influence, 
fostered by the close commercial relations which had been established 
with the East from time immemorial. The Greek matron accepted the 
situation imposed upon her by fate, and devoted herself to homely cares 
and manual labors. The seclusion of the gyneceum helped to increase 
her ignorance by repressing all intellectual aspirations. But there were 
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strong-minded women even in those days. These and the better class 
of hetsre asserted the right of women to education and culture. They 
made the most of their social freedom to fit themselves for the com- 
panionship of men, and gave to the world a Sappho, a Myrtis, a Corinna, 
and an Aspasia. 

Even among the monogamous Germanic races, whose austerity sur- 
prised Tacitus and whose women received respectful treatment, the 
incapacity of the latter to wage war and to defend the land placed them 
at a disadvantage. The German warriors recognized the moral and 
intellectual worth of their mates, who shared in their dangers and in 
their councils as well as in their pleasures, but before the law women 
were under perpetual tutelage. 

This did not prevent them from exercising serious influence. To 
them was largely due the establishment of Christianity, not only in 
France, but, as claimed by St. Gregory, in England and in Scotland. 
The Frankish women played a leading part in the early history of 
France. It is impossible to deny that from Clotilde and Fredegonde to 
Jeanne Hachette and Joan of Arc, from Catherine de Medici to the 
Duchesse de Longueville and Charlotte Corday, women in France, 
although legally disqualified, have for good or evil often taken a direct 
and fearless interest in the political life of the nation. 

Be this as it may, and making all due allowance for the share which 
the ascendency of European civilization over Orientalism has con- 
tributed to the present phase of the woman problem, we may turn to 
the founder of science for a logical explanation of the altered position 
of the modern woman. In his apology for siavery Aristotle has fur- 
nished us with a clue to the attitude of the ancient mind with regard 
not only to the bondage of slaves, but to the subjection of women. This 
clue is the general intellectual inferiority of both these classes of human 
beings due to the material conditions of life prevailing in ancient times, 
but regarded by him as belonging to their nature. Women, children, 
and slaves are bracketed together throughout the argument, although 
he places women above slaves, with whom he groups the tillers of the 
soil as well as the domestic class. He says (b. 1, ch. 11, 20): “ Nature 
wills that he should command who can by his intellect supply every 
need, and that, on the contrary, he should obey who can only contribute 
to the commonwealth the use of his body. Such a distinction is salutary 
both to the master and to the slave.” And again: “Nature has sub- 
ordinated one sex to the other. In every species the male obviously is 

‘above the female. No exception is made for the human species. 
Wherever the same distance exists as between the soul and the body, or 
between man and beast, the same relations exist, 1.e., all those who have 
nothing to offer other than the use of their body and limbs are con- 
demned to slavery. Such are those who have but instinct, t.e., who feel 

Vor, LXIV.—8 
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reason in others but have none themselves. The only difference be- 
tween them and beasts is that the latter do not even realize the existence 
of reason and obey only their sensations. However, the use of slaves 
and of beasts is about the same, and one uses them alike for the needs 
of life.” 

This sounds brutal to the refined ears of men and women whose 
fathers fought and died for the great principle of freedom, and in whose 
lifetime the last shackles of slavery have been knocked off the hands of 
the black race at the cost of cruel sacrifice. After twenty-two hundred 
years of human effort experience had established the fact that intel- 
lectual inferiority, even where it exists, does not warrant slavery, and 
that as an institution the latter has a depressing effect upon the master 
as well as upon the slave. 

But if we set aside the implied assumption that the inferiority of 
women or slaves as a class is natural and therefore permanent, what 
Aristotle said is true,—as true to-day as it was in his own time and as it 
will be in all ages to come. It is imperative that laws shall not repress 
growth by class distinction, and that humanity at large shall be given 
full freedom of thought and action. It is, above all, imperative that the 
public conscience shall set up the highest possible ideals of justice and 
of right. But this is not enough. However equitable the laws of a 
nation may be, intellectual inferiority must inevitably result in a cor- 
responding degree of subjection,—if not legal, at least intellectual and 
moral. It is through equal facilities for mental training, resulting in 
equal reasoning powers and equal mental culture, that true equality is 
secured in the moral as well as in the intellectual world. The sum of 
all strength is to be reached through knowledge, if we take the word in 
its broadest sense, and we may still repeat with Descartes, “To know 
right is to act rightly,” or with Socrates, “Virtue is identical with 
knowledge.” 

Despite the repression exercised upon them by law, women and 
slaves possessed of these moral values have in all ages come before the 
world as personalities. Neither their legal disqualifications nor the pre- 
judices of their contemporaries lessened the dignity of Hypatia, of 
Héloise, or of Madame Roland, nor did they prevent the great Abbess 
of Port Royal, Mother Angélique, from being the moving spirit and 
leader of the group of Jansenists who struggled against the Jesuits and 
were rendered illustrious by Pascal and Saint-Cyran. In all times able 
women of strong personality have told upon their epoch. 

In the Oriental world, where slavery still prevails and where women 
are still secluded and ignorant, their horizons are limited to the walls 
of the harem, their intellect is dwarfed, and they have nothing to con- 
tribute to the common existence save creature comforts. In conse- 
quence, their position is still such as described by Aristotle. They are 
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held as more or less irresponsible, and are distrusted. Yet the existence 
of such a woman as Fathma Alieh Hanem, who strives for the educa- 
tion of the Mohammedan women, and whose personality commands the 
respect of Oriental rulers, is a proof that even the East is not without 
its “ coming woman.” 

Much has been said and written about the subjection of woman by 
man. But was there ever any deliberate and malicious <ffort on the part 
of man to hold woman in subjection? There scems to be no reason to 
believe it. 

The human evolution has been determined in different localities by 
a variety of original causes,—climatic, geographic, ethnic, and later by 
political, industrial, and economic conditions. Wherever we take the 
trouble to study the matter seriously we find that the status of one sex 
bears a direct relation to the general conditions of the other, and that 
woman occupies the place which, on the whole, she might be expected 
to occupy, being given the general circumstances of human existence in 
the country and at the time in which she lives. 

The constantly broadening understanding of the rights of citizen- 
ship, which led in 1581 to the revolt of the Netherlands, in 1776 to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of America, in 1789 
to the French Revolution, in 1791 and 1794 to the emancipation of the 
Jews and to that of slaves by the French Convention, and from that 
date to 1862 to the general abolition of slavery and serfdom throughout 
the Western world, has, at least theoretically, done away with class dis- 
tinction. Legal disqualifications have been lifted from formerly ex- 
cluded classes of society. The rights and duties of citizenship have 
been more liberally interpreted, until to-day, in most of our modern 
communities, the only disfranchised adults, if we except the criminal 
and insane classes, are women. 

That the last application of the principles forming the basis of the 
new creed should be discussed was inevitable. The early universal 
suffragists were only the first to recognize the logical drift of contem- 
porary thought. But the present legal and political aspects of the ques- 
tion are the rational results of a normal evolution of the democratic 
movement which, since the Middle Ages, has arrayed free thought 
against despotism and human right against privilege. 

If we are to judge of the past by the present, woman herself quite 
as much as man has stood in the way of her own advancement. That is, 
the conservative instinct or force of habit, in this as in other respects, 
is felt to be quite as powerful in woman as in man; and upon the pro- 
gressive impulse that speeds onward and upward in each generation, 
she as firmly as man opposes the break of traditional usage and finds 
arguments against the logical application of advanced theories, even 
when her own advantage is involved. It is stated, for instance, that 
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when the English undertook to abolish the Suttee many Hindu widows 
insisted upon the ghastly sacrifice, which they had learned to regard as 
their privilege. It is also stated that in some of the United States where 
women are admitted to vote on educational questions no considerable 
number avail themselves of the privilege, and it is a matter of record 
that in some of the localities where women’s right to suffrage has been 
discussed its most serious opponents have been women. 

The fact is that, as in our modern communities we find survivals of 
every stage of civilization through which the human race has passed, 
from almost primitive savagery to advanced philosophical development, 
so do we find women in every stage of moral dependence. The con- 
servative taxpayers whose femininity shrinks from assuming the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship when these are offered to them, 
cannot be said to be held in subjection by men any more than the Hindu 
victims who preferred being burned alive to breaking through an es- 
tablished usage and facing the censure and obloquy that must follow. 
They, like the Hindu women, are held in subjection by that usage. 
Moreover, they are themselves to a great extent responsible for its con- 
tinuance. Is it not the mother who instils into the mind of the child the 
early prejudices which, once absorbed unconsciously and unquestion- 
ingly, he later mistakes for eternal verities? 

However this may be, the degree of equality attained by woman, the 
respect and consideration with which she meets, somewhat depend upon 
herself. After all, woman, like water, finds her own level, and she, like 
the mass of the people itself, generally has the freedom and power which 
she as a class deserves. 

The Hindu sage Manu, who legislated against woman to the most 
cruel extent, said in his “Institutes:” ‘“ Women have for their share 
laziness, vanity, sensuality, wrath, evil inclination, and perversity. Let 
husbands watch them with vigilance. Day and night they should be 
kept in dependence. Young and old they should never, even in their 
own houses, follow their own will.” And again, “Woman is falseness 
itself,” and there is little doubt that he described her as he knew her to 
be. How many sons of high-caste Anglo-Saxon mothers could be found 
to-day to so describe womanhood? 

When M. Renan wrote, “ Weakness, false reasoning, narrow ideas, 
ignorance, superstition, shock us in man but often cause us to smile in 
woman. We love feminine absurdities while still not wishing that they 
should govern the world,” Eugénie de Montijo sat upon the throne of 
France, and her frivolity no doubt gave the key-note to French fem- 
ininity as it fell under M. Renan’s observation. 

A new era of industrialism has dawned upon the world. To-day 
muscle is less needed than brains. With the introduction of machinery 
in every branch of our civilization a different mental level has every- 
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where been reached. The laboring classes require and receive higher 
training. The human machine is everywhere making way for the in- 
telligent workman who reasons and who skilfully handles his improved 
tools. The whole intellectual plane has been raised to meet the re- 
quirements of our new conditions. Whilst the development of labor- 
saving inventions has complicated our social and educational problems, 
it has, on the other hand, simplified the household. 

To the home-made tallow of the “good old times” have succeeded 
coal-oil and electricity, both of which are furnished by mighty companies 
of capitalists. Companies undertake to wash windows, clean houses, 
and even to furnish towels and other simple commodities. In the days 
of our grandmothers everything—from the carpet in the kitchen to the 
shirts and stockings worn by the master of the house, the beer which he 
drank and the medicine which he took—was made by or under the 
supervision of the housewife. To-day it is not regarded as wise for her 
even to nurse her sick or to indulge her soul in private. charity. 

Much of that which woman, whether a cottager or a lady of the 
manor, thought out, planned, managed, or bargained for herself is, with 
the growing tendency towards collectivism, administered by the munici- 
pality or by corporations. Autre temps, autres meurs! 

There was, therefore, a potent energy which until recently threat- 
ened to become idle; hence the growing uneasiness perceptible all over 
the world for the past twenty-five years among women and thinking 
men. To-day this energy is finding legitimate outlets, and woman is 
feeling her way to her new level. 

The activity and natural administrative qualities of the old house- 
hold economist must be of the highest value if applied to the bettering 
of public conditions and to the improvement of municipalities. Woman 
by instinct is interested in the education and training of children and in 
the hygienic and moral conditions under which she and those whom 
she loves live. With the most rudimentary education she has humbly 
worked along those lines in all times, and according to her dim lights 
she has followed her narrow path. 

To-day, instead of depending upon her own well, the city supplies 
her with water; instead of trusting to her servants for protection, the 
police guard her property and the municipality drains it, lights it, 
cleans its approaches, cares for her retainers and poorer sick neighbors, 
educates her children, and performs the most important offices which 
she formerly at least supervised herself. She therefore claims a share in 
this collective caretaking, now become a matter of public importance, 
because caretaking has in all ages until now been recognized as her 
special province; and she insists upon knowing why she has not the best 
water, the best light, the best sewers, the best streets, the best protec- 
tion, the best schools, the best almshouses and municipal hospitals that 
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the money collectively contributed for the purpose by her family and 
her neighbors can procure. 

Indeed, it is not the “new woman” who is striving to invade man’s 
province, it is the new man, with his mechanical, industrial, and organ- 
izing genius, who has invaded hers; and woman, the born economist of | 
old, has been compelled to adapt herself to her new conditions. Obey- 
ing her natural instincts, she is, by college and special education, fitting 
herself for the new collective housekeeping born of her time, and pre- 
paring herself to discuss the important scientific and social questions in 
which she finds herself involved; for she feels, not so much that she 
has a claim to be heard in municipal affairs, as that she has a legitimate 
and responsible place to fill in the community. 

This phase of the woman question has manifested itself in a well- 
defined and spontaneous movement in the direction of education and of 
municipal improvement; and woman’s influence and assistance is every- 
where accepted or sought, in exact proportion to its practical value, to 
an extent which has been sufficiently marked to encourage a belief in 
the reality of her usefulness. In Great Britain and in Russia this use- 
fulness has been officially recognized, and women are admitted to vote 
at municipal elections. In the Isle of Man and in some of the British 
colonies, notably New Zealand, South Australia, and Bermuda, she has 
full right of suffrage. This privilege is also given her in five of our own 
States, whilst in twenty-two States she is allowed a vote in educational 
matters. In many cities of the United States where woman is not a 
voter certain women whose usefulness is acknowledged have been 
invited to share in the councils of men when citizens were called upon 
to advise with municipal officers on important matters. 

Among us to-day the instances are becoming more and more rare 
when a woman qualified to hold a position is rejected on account of 
sex. Wherever women do good work they are, as a rule, more or less 
gladly admitted. In science, art, and business, if they do equal work 
they can earn an equal standing, though, perhaps, not yet always an 
equal salary. 

In practical American life the place left for the non-producing con- 
sumer is small. Each one, if he would be felt, must bring a contribution 
to the bee-hive. Those who fall short of this are at a disadvantage, and 
the time must come when the workers must crowd them out. The spirit 
of our time weighs every individual by his practical value and every 
measure by its expediency. Utilitarianism is the tendency of our epoch, 
and “ Does it pay?” is the American test. 

The quick intuition and the keenness of perception of women in the 
past, notwithstanding their ignorance, have often won for them a com- 
manding if indirect influence over public affairs—an influence, by the 
way, by the legitimate and dignified use of which both society and 
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women themselves must be benefited. Higher education held out to all 
is rapidly raising the entire level of womanhood, and with it has come a 
higher conception of its dignity. The women of wealth who intelli- 
gently attend to their own affairs are becoming numerous, whilst few 
of those less favored are satisfied with the alternative formerly placed 
before them of resignation to poverty or dependence upon the bounty 
of others. The class of self-respecting and self-supporting women 
married and single is growing at a rapid pace. They not only hold an 
important place in the modern world of art and literature, but as 
teachers, book-keepers, clerks, secretaries, stenographers, and operators 
they are finding their way into every business establishment. 

This increase in the number of self-supporting women, especially 
noticeable in our large middle class, is creating a new problem, the 
economic as well as moral significance of which is interesting. If 
women become men’s intellectual equals whilst retaining their moral 
superiority, a serious competition must be established, in which the 
non-smoking, non-drinking, and generally more orderly employé must 
survive as the fittest in the struggle for existence. 

On the whole, however, the close contact in which men and women 
are brought through education and co-exertion is beneficial to both. It 
adds to woman’s strength, clearness of judgment, and business capacity, 
whilst by increasing his respect for woman’s understanding it tends to 
raise man’s moral standards to a level nearer to her own. 

Pessimists have claimed that the “ new woman” in exchange for her 
recently acquired fields must lose the chivalrous attentions granted to 
her grandmothers. But so long as men and women depend upon each 
other for love and happiness there need be no fear of that. Indeed, such 
a fear would imply that modern man has stood still when woman has 
progressed. Such a thought cannot be entertained. Man is not likely 
to refuse to the dignified, well-informed woman who sympathizes with 
his highest aims and who strives with him to attain them, the physical 
protection and the courtesy which he has so lavishly bestowed upon the 
woman described by Mr. Kipling as the woman who “ never could know 
and did not understand.” 

It is said that even in conservative China the most progressive 
parents are now allowing their daughters’ feet to expand to natural 
proportions. It is my belief that when Chinese women can keep step 
with their men these will no longer deny to them the possession of a 
soul, and that while respecting them more they will not love them less. 
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ALF-PAST nine o’clock of a hot, muggy June night in the year 
H 187-. The teller was very tired. His legs ached, his back ached, 
and his feet ached, for, save for the noon hour and time for a 
hurried meal at six o’clock, he had been on them almost without inter- 
mission since nine in the morning. It might almost have been said that 
his heart ached. At any rate, he was very low in his mind. He had 
just finished going over for the second time every entry and every foot- 
ing of the day’s business,—deposit-slips, exchange-slips, credit journal, 
debit journal, discount register, tickler,—and had for the third time 
counted all the cash. There was no doubt about it: it was five dollars 
“short.” 
“Nhat makes a hundred and ninety-two dollars in the last six 
months,” he said ruefully to himself. “I must have the matter out with 
the cashier to-morrow.” 


II. : 

Tue teller was of one of the best families in Chesterton. The doctor 
(the teller’s father) had been not only a popular and esteemed physi- 
cian, but a man of breeding and culture. His wife was an educated 
gentlewoman. During the doctor’s life they had lived handsomely, if 
not showily, and the teller had been brought up as the son of a man in 
all respects well to do in the world. At the doctor’s death, however, it 
was found that he had lived up to his income: there were collectable 
accounts enough to pay his outstanding debts and but little more. The 
old house where the teller was born was sold for enough over the mort- 
gage to buy a small house in a less fashionable quarter of the town. 
There was some life insurance, and the widow had a small patrimony of 
her own, but it was necessary for her son to give up his college career, 
in which he had spent a year, and find some way of earning money. He 
found a place in the Franklin Bank, where, owing to favorable circum- 
stances and a diligent aptitude, his promotion had been rapid; and at 
the time of this writing he had been the teller for some three years out 
of between seven and eight of his service. 

In magnitude of business the Franklin Bank was the leading institu- 
tion of its kind in Chesterton. Among the directors, and the largest 
stockholder, was Mr. Alfred Samno. He was in a large way a manu- 
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facturer of heavy chemicals, so far as active business was concerned, but 
he was a capitalist besides and interested in many enterprises. He was 
not a native of Chesterton, but had come there from a smaller town some 
fifteen years earlier, already a wealthy man. He was a widower with 
two children,—a boy, Charles, now about seventeen, and a daughter 
some five years older. Helen Samno had been practically mistress of 
her father’s house ever since her graduation from school at Farmington, 
her mother having been bedridden for a year previous to her death. 
Her brother, a boy of between eleven and twelve at the time of her 
return, had been the object of her anxious solicitude and most tender 
devotion, which were increased if possible as he grew older, because as 
the boy matured there developed between father and son a certain 
antagonism, exhibited by what seemed to the boy unjust and relentless 
criticism and repression on his father’s part, and to the father obdurate 
sullenness on the part of the boy. The Samno household was conducted 
upon a liberal scale. The bills were paid without demur or criticism, 
and the daughter, in addition to a liberal allowance for “ pin-money,” 
had practically carte-blanche for any outlay which seemed proper to her. 
There was but one restriction, and that was that she should not let her 
brother have money. The old man had gone barefooted himself till he 
could buy his own boots in the summer, and not only could not see why 
a young boy should want patent-leather shoes, or different clothes for 
evening wear, but, above all, when the necessaries of - were amply at 
his hand, why he should have money to ‘ ‘throw away” on superfluities. 
Consequently, requests for money were invariably met with a demand to 
know what it was wanted for; usually with a refusal; and when forth- 
coming the dole was so small as to add another instance to the boy’s con- 
viction of his father’s meanness. 


III. 

Ir was the afterncon of a day late in the autumn some nine months 
earlier than the time mentioned at the beginning of this narrative. 
There came a rap on the door of Helen Samno’s room. “ Whp; ” she 
said, as her brother came in and seated himself before the fire,— why 
aren’t you at school? Aren’t you well?” 

“Tm all right,” said the boy. “I’m not going to school any more.” 

“What?” she exclaimed in great surprise. “Who says so?” 

“T say so,” was the reply; “I’ve been up to the office since dinner, 
and had it out.” 

“Why, Charley!” said the sister. “What did father say? what did 
you say?” 

“Well,” replied Charley, “he asked me why on earth I wasn’t at 
school, and I told him I’d made up my mind I didn’t want to go any 
longer. I said I didn’t want to go to college, and unless I was going 
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there there wasn’t any use of my going to school any longer; and that I 
was sick of it, and wanted to go to work and earn some money.” 

“What did he say?” she asked again. “Was he angry?” 

“ Guess so,” said the boy; “he generally is when I have anything to 
say to him; but he didn’t say much for a minute, but sat with his lip 
pulled down, the way he has. Pretty soon he says, ‘ Well, I’ve got along 
pretty well without learning a lot of things that wouldn’t have done me 
a cent’s worth of good, and I guess you can. What do you want to do,’ 
he says,—‘ put on some overalls and go up to the yard? ‘No, sir,’ I 
said, ‘I guess I don’t care to go into the works at present, and may be I 
could work better for somebody else anyway.’ ” 

“ Charley!” exclaimed the girl. 

“T don’t care,” declared the boy. “In the first place, I don’t believe 
he’d pay me a cent, and I get about all the sulphuric acid and stuff I 
want at home.” 

“Do you know what you want to do?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I know just what I want to do, and what I’m going 
to do, but I didn’t tell the old man.” 

“ Don’t say ‘the old man,’ dear,” protested Helen, “I don’t like to 
hear you. I don’t think you are quite just to your father,” she added. 

“Do you think he is just to me?” said the boy. 

“T don’t think you always quite understand each other,” she said 
with a little sigh. “ But tell me about it.” 

“No, I should say not,” he exclaimed. “ Well,” he said, “I’d heard 
there was a vacancy, or going to be, in the bank, and I went and applied 
for it,—I didn’t want the old—I didn’t want father to have anything 
to do with it,—and I’m going to work in the morning,” he concluded 
with a little air of triumph, which his sister forebore to disturb by sug- 
gesting that perhaps his being his father’s son had made some difference 
in his reception. She got up and sat on the arm of his chair and put 
her arm about his neck. There was a little foreboding at her heart. It 
seemed as if a new epoch was opening in her brother’s life. 

“ What do you think, sis?” said the boy, leaning his head upon her 
shoulder. She touched his hair with her lips, and then laid her cheek 
upon it. “It isn’t just what I would like for you, dear,” she said, gazing 
thoughtfully into the fire, “and not what I had hoped for you, but” 
(recalling what the boy had said, and aware of her father’s prejudices) 
“ perhaps it is the best thing, for a while at least. There will be plenty 
of time for you to change your mind.” They sat for a moment or two 
in silence. The boy nestled his head a little closer. “ Sis,” he said, 
“if everybody was like you, I guess there wouldn’t be very much trouble 
in the world.” The clasp of her arm tightened a bit. “I’m afraid I 
know myself better than you do, dear,” she said. “It is easy to love the 
people we love,” and a tiny moist spot dampened his hair. 
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IV. 


Miss Samno “ went out” very little for the two years after her return 
from school. It may be said, in passing, that there were a good many 
people of those who constituted the most exclusive “set” in Chesterton 
who did not know the Samnos, using the word “know,” so far as Miss 
Samno was concerned, in its literal sense. Her father and mother had 
no social leanings or accomplishments, and the young woman, at the 
time when she might naturally have made some appearance in society, 
had been secluded by her duties and care for her mother and a year of 
deep mourning. It was something over two years previous to the event 
noted in the last chapter that the teller first met her. The occasion was 
one of a series of subscription parties given annually by the young men 
of Chesterton. Our friend the teller was one of the committee. To 
him came an acquaintance—Hildred by name, and known to his friends 
as Tom and Tommy. “Say,” said Tom, “I want to introduce you to a 
young woman I’ve brought here to-night, and I want you to dance with 
her and help fill up her card.” 

“With pleasure,” said the teller; “but, of course, I’m rather on 
general duty to-night, you know. Who is your friend?” 

“Miss Helen Samno,” said Tom, “and this is her first large party, 
and I want her to have a good time.” 

“Samno?” said the teller. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “daughter of old Samno, who’s one of your 
directors.” 

“J didn’t know he had a daughter,” remarked the teller. 

“Well, you bet he’s got a daughter,” said Tom. “You come and 
find out.” The other laughed at Tom’s obvious enthusiasm, being quite 
unable to imagine that any daughter of the man in question would be 
likely to justify it, but he found himself startled almost out of his 
good manners when he was presented to the girl. If this were a novel 
now—— I can only relate that he instantly arrived at the conviction 
that she was the most beautiful girl he had ever seen; he later decided 
that she was the most charming; and it hardly seems necessary to add 
that his responsibilities as a committee-man were only remembered as 
he recalled their neglect. He went home in a very humble frame of 
profound exaltation, in love—for the first and last time in his life. (I 
know it is so, because I have his word for it.) 

Our friend met Miss Helen frequently that winter, and there came 
about the sort of friendship—so called, which has love on one side of it, 
sometimes on both. In the two years which followed there was rarely a 
week, except sometimes when she was away in the summer, when he did 
not spend some hours in the Samno house, and at the end of the time 
he was more in love than ever. In the earlier stages of his disorder he 
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often questioned himself as to what the outcome could possibly be, 
realizing that neither his circumstances nor prospects were such as to 
justify him in committing himself to an avowal which would call for 
response. But as time went on and his feeling for the girl strengthened 
he put questions to one side and drifted. Of her feeling for him he did 
not know. She treated him, for the most part, with a frank friendliness 
which gave him no encouragement to feel that she did more than to like 
him perhaps rather better than most of the men who came to her house, 
and yet once or twice some subtle thing suggested that perhaps she 
cared for him in a different way. He longed to know, and yet he feared 
to know. The present was so good that he would keep the future out 
of his mind. f 

W. 

THE advent of a new clerk in the Franklin Bank was not an event of 
sufficient magnitude to make much stir behind the counter. The teller 
shook hands smilingly, hoping that the new boy would like his work, 
and then went on with his preparations for the day’s business, leaving 
Helen’s brother to the ministrations of the young gentleman whose 
place the novice was to fill, and who was to stay for a day or two, to 
post the latter in his duties. In his visits at the Samno house our friend 
had from the first occasionally come in contact with Master Charley, 
but at the outset his advances towards friendliness had been met with so 
little response, and that of a sort of sulky shyness, that he had come to 
treat the boy with no more attention than politeness required, and to 
regard him as rather a sullen young cub, whose occasional presence in 
the drawing-room for a while was a thing to be endured with patience. 
He had no suspicion that the boy was jealous of him, and regarded him 
as the most possibly dangerous rival in the regard of his sister, whose 
devotion he returned to a passionate degree. Conversation used to 
languish when Master Charles was about, and our friend was sometimes 
made as nearly angry with Miss Helen as it was possible for him to be 
by what seemed to him rather an ostentatious effort to keep the young 
fellow in the room. All topics were interesting to the teller which Miss 
Samno cared to discuss, but the one which the least excited his sym- 
pathy was her brother. During the months that followed, however, he 
had to reply to many questions regarding the boy’s progress in his work, 
his diligence, his popularity in the office, e¢ cetera, and he was glad to 
reply to her queries in a way to give her satisfaction, though it was a 
trifle embarrassing at times, as it might have been supposed that it was 
the young woman’s impression that most of the teller’s solicitude during 
business hours was for the clerk and the proper outcome of his efforts, 
and that his particular functions were of an importance transcending 
all others in the office. This made it a little difficult for the teller, 
particularly as he surmised that Charley got pretty well questioned as 
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to matters and things in general, and he did not wish statements to 
conflict. But he was able to assure her that her brother not only 
seemed interested, but showed rather unusual aptitude for his duties. 

Miss Samno was more at ease in her mind than she had been for a 
long time. Since her brother had had interesting and remunerative 
occupation the sullen look in his face seemed to be giving way to a, 
happier expression; but her serenity was much disturbed by an incident 
which took place when he had been in the bank between two and three 
months. Something had happened to annoy the elder Samno. During 
the first part of dinner he was not only silent, but from the expression 
of his face it was plain that he was in a very irritable frame of mind. - 

Presently he said to his son, “ What are you doing with your salary 
in the bank,—spending it?” 

“T have bought some things for myself,” said the boy, “some 
trousers and neckties, and so on.” 

“How about the balance of it?” asked his father. “How much 
have you drawn?” 

“Forty dollars,” said the lad. 

“What have you done with the rest of it?” demanded the old man. 

“T have spent it for things,” said the boy. 

“What ts your salary?” asked the father. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” replied the boy. 

“Very well,” said the old man. “I conclude that you are intending 
_ to get rid of it for one thing and another as fast as you earn it. I 
consider that fifty dollars a year is quite as much money as you ought 
to spend over and above your board, which costs you nothing, and I 
shall instruct the cashier not to allow you to draw more than that 
amount; the balance,” he added, “I will take charge of for you.” 

The boy’s face turned purple. He got up and left the table and the 
room without a word. Helen rose also. Her father looked up at her. 
For the first time in her life she faced him with her face flaming with 
anger, but she also left the room without speaking. 


VI. 


TROUBLE for the teller began in December. One night his cash was 
short for five dollars, and his efforts to discover the error were unavail- 
ing. A few nights after another shortage occurred of the same amount. 
For a few days there was no further trouble, and then another de- 
ficiency occurred. And so it went on until the result was as related in 
the first chapter. “ Yes,” said the teller that night, “I must have this 
thing out with the cashier in the morning. It can’t go any further.” 
But the cashier was late the next morning. There was no available 
interval in the morning’s work, and no opportunity to make the in- 
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tended disclosure. While the teller was counting up his cash after the 
close, he heard the cashier’s bell, and a moment after a clerk said to 
him, “ Mr. Nollis’ wants to speak to you.” 

“T stayed down this noon,” he said to the teller, turning his chair 
and resting his arm upon his desk, “and it occurred to me to look over 
, the cash-items. There was one on your book for a hundred and ninety- 
two dollars which I did not find. What is it?” 

The teller’s face flushed, and his hand shook a little as he produced 
a slip with a list of figures and dates. “I intended to speak to you 
about it this very day,” he said. 

“What is this?” said the cashier, as he ran his eye down the column 
to the footing,—“ shortages in the cash?” he asked, laying his hand 
flat down upon the paper. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“H’m,” said the cashier, looking at the slip again, “ going back to 
December.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why haven’t I been told of this before?” he demanded, looking 
sharply up over his glasses. 

“Well, sir,” said the teller, “it has been a question with me of the 
time when to speak to you. I have been at my wit’s end over the 
matter. All the time the shortages have been following each other 


there have been intervals of a week sometimes, and I would fancy that 


whatever was wrong had perhaps come to an end, an i 


The cashier shook his head. “It should have been reported to me,” 
he said, “the moment you determined that there was something beyond 
mere error at work.” 

“But,” urged the teller, “it took me a long time to come to that 
suspicion, and even now——” 

The cashier stopped him with an interposing gesture. “The fact 
should have been reported to me,” he said. “You would at least have 
relieved yourself of the responsibility which you have chosen—I don’t 
understand why—to assume. As it is,” he added, “I must ask you to 
make the shortage good, and in future I shall expect to be notified a’ 
once of anything out of the common.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the teller, clinching his hands very tight 
“Seeing that I am to stand the loss, need the matter be mentioned 
outside of ourselves?” 

The cashier looked sharply at him for the second time. “I don’t 
know,” he said, and for a while he tapped the blotting-pad softly with 
his glasses. “I think,” he said at last, “that I must speak of it to the 
president, but I will mention your wish that it be kept quiet, though,” 
he added, “I do not at the moment see why it should be.” 

“There are a number of reasons,” declared the teller, “ one of which 
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is that to let it get out will be to give warning. Do you think that I 
took the money?” he asked impulsively after a moment. 

“No,” said the cashier rather coldly, “I do not. But for reasons 
of your own you have kept the fact from me that some one in the office 
has been pilfering, and I am bound to let Mr. Halcott know all the 
facts, that he may take such measures as he sees fit.” 

“T should have told you this very day,” urged the teller. 

“Yes,” said the cashier dryly, putting on his glasses and taking up 
a pen, “ but you didn’t, you know, until I had found out something was 
wrong myself.” The teller saw a great light. 

The next day he kept a sheet of ledger-paper on his counter, and 
set down in the right-hand column every amount of actual cash re- 
ceived, entering in the other column every cash payment. The sum of 
the right-hand column added to the amount of cash with which he 
begun in the morning less the total of the left-hand column would show 
him at any hour of the day what money he should have on hand; and 
by keeping the currency well counted up and strapped, except the loose 
cash in the drawer, he could balance his cash at almost any time in the 
day when he had a few minutes of time.* 

Things went on smoothly for a time, and no one seemed to notice 
that the teller was doing anything out of the common. He accounted 
plausibly for bringing his luncheon instead of going out for it. It was 
the custom for all the employés except the teller and one clerk to go to 
their noon meal at twelve o’clock, returning at one. 

It was between these hours some ten days later. There were no 
customers in the office. Themorning’s business had been light. 
Charley Samno was at a desk around a corner from the teller’s counter, 
making entries in the foreign register. The teller counted his cash and 
found it right. He went out into the front room and sat down for a 
few minutes with the New York paper. A man came in with a check 
for a hundred dollars, asking for large bills. The teller gave him two 
fifty-dollar notes, and almost mechanically ran over the loose currency 
- in the drawer. He looked at the slip upon which he had just made up 
the cash. The loose currency was one hundred and five dollars less 
than when he had counted it. With a quick-beating heart and hands 
that trembled somewhat he counted all the money again. It was five 
dollars “short.” I could devote considerable space to the relation of 
some of the thoughts and reflections which passed through our friend’s 
mind in the next five minutes, and I think it natural that among them 
should have been that he himself was under censure if not suspicion, and 
that he had been mulcted of nearly two hundred dollars, a grievous sum 


*TI believe that this is now the general practice, but at the time of which I 
am writing it had not been done in the banks of Chesterton. 
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~ become careless of his dress), and trying to put his hands in sightly 
condition. He looked at them grimly when he had done his utmost. 
They did not look much like the teller’s hands. He was shown into the 
library. A fire of cannel was blazing and sputtering in the grate, in 
front of which were two leather chairs. A small table stood between 
them, on which was a box of cigars, an ash-tray, and matches. The 
farther chair was occupic:’ by Mr. Samno. He rose and put out his 
hand (an honor which our :riend would have liked to decline) with a 
“ Good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said the ex-teller. 

“ Will you take that chair,” said Mr. Samno, “and will you have a 
cigar?” as the young man seated himself. 

“Thank you, no,” said the latter. He was not then prepared to 
accept any hospitality at Mr. Samno’s hands. 

Mr. Samno looked into the fire for a moment or two. It appeared 
as if he were a little at loss how or where to begin. The young man 
looked up at him once and then gave his attention to the leaping blaze. 
Presently, without any preface, the older man said, “ You're clerking it 
for Kegbar & Co., ain’t you?” 

“Yes.” ° 

“‘ What are you getting?” 

“Forty dollars a month.” 

“ Been there ever since you left the bank?” 

“ Ever since I was turned out of the bank,” replied the young man, 
“except the month it took me to find the place.” 

“H’m,” said the other, twisting his long upper lip from side to 
side. ‘ How.much was that shortage you made up?” 

“A hundred and ninety-seven dollars.” . 

The old man took out a memorandum-book. “One ninety-two they 
told me,” he said, turning to the ex-teller. 

“There was another deficit of five dollars,” said the latter, “later 
on.” 

“That was the last day my son was at the bank, wasn’t it?” asked 
the old man, staring straight in front of him. 

(<9 Yes.” 

Mr. Samno took a pencil out of his pocket and made a calculation in 
his memorandum-book. Then he rose and went over to a desk, and 
presently came back with a slip of paper in his hand, which he folded 
twice and laid upon the table. 

“Something has come to my knowledge lately,” he said, after a 
moment or so, “and whether, as far as I’m personally concerned, I’m 
glad or sorry I didn’t know it before I don’t know. One thing I will 
say, that as far as you are concerned I’m sorry. I’ve done a little figur- 
ing,” he added, fingering the folded slip with his left hand, “and so 
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far as the cash part of the business goes, I think those figures are pretty 
near right,” and he offered the paper to the young man. “Look at it, 
please,” he said. 

Qur friend took the paper mechanically and unfolded it. It was a 
check for sixteen hundred and twenty dollars. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, looking blankly at Mr. Samno. 

“It means,” said the latter, “that I owe you sixteen hundred and 
twenty dollars: the money you made good to the bank; the difference 
between what you’ve earned and what you would have earned; and 
interest, as near as I can figure it now, on the whole thing.” 

The young fellow sprang to his feet with his face in a flame. “Is 
it for this,” he cried, “that you have asked me to come here to-night? 
To pay me back dollar for dollar the mere money involved in what has 
ruined my life, and what I believe shortened my mother’s? You turned 
me into the street—with a stigma upon my character which will go to 
the grave with me—to find what drudgery I could to keep me from 
starvation, you separated me from every friend I had in the world, and 
you offer me what you say you have ‘ figured up’ as my loss. If money 
could make it all good to me, and the amount were ten times—a hun- 
dred times—as much, I would not write my name on the back of your 
check,” and the ex-teller tore the folded paper in half, threw it into the 
fire, and pushed his chair on one side to make way for leaving the room. 

The tall old man rose and raised his hand. “ Wait,” he said, and 
there was that in his manner which checked the younger man’s im- 
petuosity, “wait, and hear me out. You have been badly treated, I 
allow. You have had a hard time of it. What you say is a good deal 
true. I done wrong, and I’m sorry for ’t. I want to make it up to you 
far’s I can. I’m an old man, and I know some folks think I’m a pretty 
hard one. Don’t you be harder’n I am; and remember that if you 
hadn’t kept things to yourself the way you did you needn’t have lost 
your place. But I ain’t throwing that up to you—I’m the last man in 
the world now to do that. If I’d known then what I know now, I don’t 
know what would have happened. As it is, my boy and-I are on good 
terms, and, please God, we’re going to stay so. He thought I was hard 
on him, and I can see now that I was. I’ve suffered some over this 
business—more’n you’d think perhaps; but you wa’n’t to blame, and I 
was, mostly. You’ve suffered a good deal. I’ve said I wanted to make 
it right, and it seemed to me I ought to begin with the money end. I 
couldn’t make it Jess than what you was out, but I couldn’t offer you 
more, could 1?—not in money? You say,” he continued—“ sit down, 
won’t you—that I’ve ruined your life. Well, I can’t give you back the 
last eighteen months, but at your age lives ain’t ruined as easy as you 
think. You say you got a smirch that you'll carry to your grave: well, 
Alfred Samno’s word goes for something in this community, and you’re 
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going to have it at all times. I will tell you, for one thing, that I got 
‘the directors of the bank together to-day and set you straight there. I 
told them that I’d been responsible for your dismissal, and that I was 
wrong and sorry, and that if any of them had heard of anything to your 
discredit I’d be answerable that it wasn’t so. I didn’t go into details 
why I brought the matter up, and I don’t know what they thought, but 
I’ve put you straight.” The speaker was silent for a moment. “ What 
are your notions?” he said at length. “You don’t calculate to stay with 
Kegbar & Co. always, I reckon.” 

“T’m going to Chicago day after to-morrow,” said the young man. 
“An old school friend has offered me some sort of a chance out there, 
and I’m going out to look into it.” 

“Does it take any money?” asked Mr. Samno. 

“T have a little money from my mother,” said the ex-teller. 

“Wouldn’t you rather stay in Chesterton if you could do just as 
well?” asked the elder man. 

“T hope to turn my back on Chesterton forever,” said the young 
man bitterly. “The place is hateful to me.” 

Mr. Samno sat for a minute, thoughtfully opening and closing his 
eye-glasses. “ Well,” he said, “I expected to find you pretty sore, but 
you’re harder’n I thought you’d be, and harder’n I think you ought to 
be. I’ve admitted a good deal, and tried to put things right, but if you 
can’t meet me—I don’t say half way, but some of the way, I don’t know 
what I can do. You say you’re going West day after to-morrow. We 
won’t talk any more to-night—I’ve had rather a trying day; but sup- 
pose you come into my office in the morning. May be we can come to a 
better understanding. What do you say?” 

The young man rose to depart. “Thank you,” he said, “TI believe 
you mean to be kind, but I think everything has been said between us. 
Unless I find things in Chicago different from what I expect, my plans 
are made; and in any case I do not feel that I could accept anything at 
your hands.” 

“Very well,” said the old man rather sadly, rising from his chair, 
“if that’s your last word.” They passed out of the room together, and 
saying “Good-night,” Mr. Samno went up the stairs, and our friend 
sought his hat and coat in the hall. As he took the latter from the 
hook, a maid approached him, saying: “Miss Samno wants to know if . 
you won’t come into the drawing-room a moment.” 

He hung up his coat again and went slowly into the drawing-room. 
Many memories of the familiar house were in his mind, but the evidence 
of his recollection of the last time he had met the young mistress of it 
—when she had met his look and passed him without recognition—was 
in his face. She was sitting at the far end of the long room in a low 
chair placed sideways to the fire, and apparently did not notice his 
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approach until he stood opposite to her at the other side of the hearth. 
She rose and offered him her hand, which he took for an instant. 
There was no other greeting. “'The maid——” he began after a 
moment. 

“Yes,” she said, coloring faintly, “1 told her to watch for your 
going, and if you did not come in here to give you the message. I had 

-some things I wanted to say to you, and to ask you.” 

“Yes?” he said, and at her request took the chair at his side. He 
sat with his face half turned, gazing into the fire. She took in with a 
glance his half-shabby coat and trousers, his patched shoes, and the 
broken finger nails on the hand which rested on the arm of his chair. 

“T knew that my father had asked you to come here to-night,” she 
said presently, “and, of course, I knew why he wished to see you.” The 
young man’s brows contracted for an instant, but he did not speak. She 
waited a moment. 

“ Have you forgiven us?” she asked in a low voice. 

“Us?” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied,—* my father, and brother, and me.” 

“T have suffered the consequences of my own folly,” he said, “as 
your father has pointed out to me this evening.” 

“Oh,” she cried, looking incredulously at him, “he couldn’t have 
said that!” 

“ He did not say it meena said the ex-teller, “and he only told 
me what I knew myself.” ‘ 

“ What did he mean?” she asked. “ What did he say?” 

“ Pardon me,” he said. “It is all over and done with. I don’t wish 
to be rude, but I would rather not discuss:‘the matter,” and he reached 
down and picked up a glove which had fallen to the floor. 

She thought he was going. “You shall not go,” she exclaimed, 
‘until you have heard me. I know,” she went on quickly, with a nod 
of her head, “what your ‘ folly-—as you call it—was, and how dear it 
cost you. I know why my brother left the bank. I know how your 
‘folly’ stood between him and disgrace, and from what might, at the 
time, have estranged him from his father perhaps for life, and ruined 
the boy; for,.though the disclosure has been made, it was under circum- 
stances which worked for pity and gentleness instead of the unsparing 
condemnation which would have come upon him at the time. Your 
‘folly’ has brought a blessing to this house. I have just come back 
from Saginaw,” she said, after a moment’s pause. Her companion looked 
up inquiringly. “Yes,” she said, “I have been there several weeks. 
My brother had quite a serious accident. Papa was away at the time, 
and I went on alone. Charley had broken an arm and injured his head. 
When I got there he partly recovered consciousness, but it was several 
days before the doctor could give a favorable opinion. Somehow my 
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first despatch failed to reach papa, and he did not get the news until 
he returned here. By that time Charley was pretty well out of danger, 
and there was no special reason for papa’s coming to Saginaw; but he 
did some ten days later. When my brother had got well enough to talk 
pretty freely, I noticed that he seemed to be brooding over something, 
something that I thought he wanted to tell me, but dreaded to. I have 
been the one person,” said the girl, “whom the poor fellow trusted and 
confided in, and at last I induced him to tell what was on his mind; but 
the thought of his father’s knowing it was very dreadful to him. Did 
papa tell you anything of this?” she asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “he only spoke of something having lately 
come to his knowledge.” 

“Well,” she resumed, “I said to my brother that papa would have 
to be told of it some time, because great wrong and injustice had been 
done, and that when he came on would be the best time. ‘I don’t think 
he will be hard with you,’ I said to him, ‘seeing that you are ill; and he 
has changed a good deal since you left home in some ways.’ ” 

“Was he?” said our friend. 

“No,” said Helen, “he was terribly shocked and grieved, but he 
was very gentle with Charley. Indeed, I never saw him show so much 
tenderness, and the poor boy’s heart went out to him, I think for the 
first time in his life. He told me afterwards that he had never once 
before in his life thought that his father loved him.” The ex-teller sat 
with his eyes on the fire, slowly drawing his gloves through his left 
hand. 

“ Are you sorry that I have told you this?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied gently, “I am very glad to hear it.” There was 
silence for a little space. 

“Will you pardon my curiosity,” she said presently, “if I ask you 
what took place between you and my father to-night?” 

“We had some talk together,” he replied. 

“Did you come to any conclusion?” she asked. 

“No, not exactly. I had come to one before I saw him.” She 
looked up inquiringly. “I am going to Chicago day after to-morrow,” 
he said. Her lips tightened quickly as she turned away. | 

“Did you tell him so?” she asked, after a moment. 


“Yes.” 


“What did he say?” 
“ He asked if I would not rather stay here if I could do as well.” 


“ And you?” said the girl, addressing the fireplace. 
“T said the place was hateful to me, and I hoped to be able to leave 
it forever.” She lifted her handkerchief from her lap and dropped it 


two or three times. 
“ Did he give you to understand that he wanted to try to make up to 
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you what you had lost, and as far as possible something of what you 
have undergone?” 

“He offered me his check for sixteen hundred dollars,” said the ex- 
teller, looking at a patch on his left shoe, “and said I should always 
have his good word.” 

“A-a-h!” exclaimed the young woman with a frown. “Do you 
mean to say that that was all?” she demanded, looking squarely at him. 

“He asked me to come to his office in the morning,” was his reply. 

“TI know, of course, that you declined,” she said with a little 
asperity, “but I should like to know what you said.” 

“T told him,” said the ex-teller, “that I did not feel that I could 
accept anything at his hands.” 

She turned to him with an expression that was half indignant. His 
head was bent, and he was softly tapping the palm of his left hand with 
the fingers of his gloves. The new nail on his right thumb was only 
half grown. She bit her lip and.turned her face. “I am very sorry,” 
she said gently and sadly. “My father is greatly softened in many 
ways. He has taken this matter very deeply to heart. He is grateful 
to you, and he feels very keenly that he wrongfully caused you great 
hardship and distress. He is an old man. It would be only kind and 
generous of you to let him make what reparation is in his power. And 
I,” she said,—“TI fully share his feeling, and. 

“Do you remember,” said the ex-teller deliberately, “the last time 
you met me in the street?” 

She turned towards him. “Oh,” she exclaimed, her eyes ame with 
tears, “how unkind that is! How you have changed!” 

The ex-teller’s heart melted within him. “Oh, Miss Helen,” he 
cried, “please forgive me. Please let me recall that. Please say you 

“forgive me.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I hoped you had forgotten that,” she added, 
after a moment. “It was such a little thing compared with all the 
rest—but I have been so sorry.” 

“A little thing!” he exclaimed; “it was more than all the rest. 
Can’t you understand? ‘The rest was hard enough, God knows,” he 

' went on vehemently, “but to feel that you, you who had known me so 
well, you whom I had loved so dearly, could judge me as you did—oh, 
that was the worst of all. Don’t you see why I can now take nothing 
from your father? Don’t you understand—— 

“Don’t! don’t!” she protested. “I understand it all now—every- 
thing.” She pressed her handkerchief upon her face for 2 moment with 
both hands, and then put one of them on the arm of her chair. He 
knelt and took it in his own. The warm, soft fingers closed round his 
scarred and hardened ones. He bent his face and pressed his lips upon 
it, and then it was softly withdrawn, and laid upon his neck. 
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“ Bless my heart!” said the ex-teller,-as a single stroke sounded from 
the mantel clock, “I suppose I ought to go.” 

“You may stay fifteen minutes more, for this once,” said Miss 
Samno, “ you haven’t been here in such a long time.” Fifteen minutes 
later she went to the door with him: he required assistance with his 
coat. When it was properly on, “Oh, by the way,” she said, “ when are 
you going to Chicago?” 

“Whenever you say,” said the ex-teller. 


IX. 
In the upper right-hand corner of Samno & Co.’s letter-heads is 
printed the name of the ex-teller of the Franklin Bank. 
Query: After all, did the teller do right? 


sd 


A SONG OF THE ROAD 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


() I will walk with you, my lad, whichever way you fare, 


You'll have me, too, the side of you, with heart as light as air; 
No care for where the road you take’s a-leading—anywhere,— 
It can but be a joyful jaunt the whilst you journey there. 
The road you take’s the path of love, an’ that’s the bridth of two— 
And I will walk with you, my lad—O I will walk with you. 
Ho! I will walk with you, my lad, 
Be weather black or blue, 
Or roadsides frost or dew, my lad— 
O I will walk with you. 


Aye, glad, my lad, I’ll walk with you, whatever winds may blow, 

Or summer-blossoms stay our steps, or blinding drifts of snow; 

The way that you set face and foot’s the way that I will go, 

And brave I’ll be, abreast of you, the Saints and Angels know. 

With loyal hand in loyal hand, and one heart made of two, 

Through summer’s gold, or winter’s cold, it’s I will walk with you. 


Sure, I will walk with you, my lad, 
As Love ordains me to,— 

To Heaven’s door, and through, my lad, 
O I will walk with you. 





BUILDING A TRUST 


BY HENRY WILTON THOMAS 


form a trust. The combination is in a great measure urged upon 

them—sold to them, if you please—by an expert drummer, the pro- 
moter, who possesses an order of twentieth-century ability that is not 
machine-made. His vocation is one for which there is no training- 
school. He is neither born nor made. He evolves—usually from some 
manufacturer aspiring to activity in a new, a broader, field. Sometimes 
he is a manufacturer who, moved by a single purpose, to better the con- 
ditions of the trade to which he belongs, has begun as a genuine pioneer 
in the cause of consolidation. Before his task is finished, however, the 
golden opportunities of the trust-maker opening before him not in- 
frequently dwarf his inceptive aims, and he becomes the ardent 
champion of a trust irrespective of the trade interests at stake; or, let 
us say, he puts the success of his trust-building project first, and leaves 
the trade benefits to be derived to take care of themselves after the 
combination shall have been effected. No argument will he permit to 
stand unanswered that breathes against the “inestimable advantages of 
union.” Needless to add that the zeal which has taken such a one-sided 
turn is accounted for by the magnitude of the emolument awaiting him 
in the event of success. There is no reason to believe that the average 
American promoter will aim at profits a whit inferior to those realized 
by the ingenious Mr. Hooley in his English operations of similar 
character. He was able to appropriate as personal profits about sixty 
per cent. of the amount of capitalization. But the gains of the 
American promoter of the class under notice have not as yet reached 
that absurd proportion. 

To avoid using the name of any actual corporation, let us take for 
our example the American Sugar-Bowl Company, which has a host of 
real counterparts. This gigantic aggregation, working as a unit, turn- 
ing out a billion sugar-bowls a day, is composed of two dozen companies 
that, prior to consolidation, were scattered over the country. Of the 
plants of the individual concerns some have been shut down for good. 
The headquarters of the Sugar-Bow] Trust, as it has come to be known, 
have been established in Philadelphia, and their offices are counted 
among the handsomest in the city. The company’s stock is listed on 
the Exchange, the first pool in it has been successfully operated, and 
there has set in a discreet but steady undertow of the “common,” 
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| T is seldom that manufacturers get together of their own impulse and 
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which means, perhaps, that the promoter and a few unsentimental trust 
champions who have never seen a sugar-bowl made are reaping their 
reward for the consolidation of this particular industry. The Sugar- 
Bowl Trust is in full regulation running order. 

What part does the promoter play in the achievement of this com- 
mon result? His first step is to secure the needed financial backing. 
He has sounded the depths of the sugar-bowl trade to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the desire for consolidation growing out of dissatisfaction with 
present conditions. The measure of discontent that he finds affects him 
but little so far as his general project is concerned, though it may bear 
materially upon the line of tactics to be followed. Not many months 
ago, before consolidation became the adroitly managed rage that it is 
to-day, the promoter’s task of raising money in Wall Street was an 
easier one. At that time he was not so much in evidence as the prime 
factor of consolidation. Then it would happen that a committee of 
manufacturers, desiring to unite their interests, would confer with the 
banking house or houses. Now, the art of trust-building having reached 
a higher development, one man takes the burden of financing upon his 
own shoulders. 

Because of the extraordinary scope that the business consolidation 
movement has attained, bankers are loath to accept the stock of brand- 
new concerns of this character as sole security or return for the capital 
advanced to bring them into existence. Whereford the promoter of 
the Sugar-Bow] Trust is faced by a difficult state of affairs when he 
goes to Wall Street to raise funds. If New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia banks have taken stringent measures to exclude loans made on 
the collateral of not a few of these new trusts’ stock, they have pro- 
claimed no embargo against the first mortgage bonds of these institu- 
tions. And here lies the promoter’s ever available recourse. On the 
security of the bonds pledging the sugar-bowl plants of the various 
concerns making up the combination he finances his scheme. This 
means that the bankers who supply the capital run no risk at all beyond 
that which any mortgagee of real or personal estate assumes. 

While this arrangement removes one obstacle from the promoter’s 
path, it puts another in his way: he cannot conceal from the manufac- 
turers whom it is his function to enlist in the proposed union the fact 
that their plants are to be bonded to Wall Street. This knowledge not 
infrequently causes the manufacturer to pause and consider, or it may 
awake in him a demand for a much larger allotment of cash in addition 
to stock in the general company as payment for the stock of his own 
company. Here is an exigency that calls for all the craft and trust- 
building finesse of which the promoter is master. He must slake the 
manufacturer’s thirst for cash with as little money as possible, at the 
same time not spoiling his appetite for consolidation. There are some 
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big fish—the monarchs of the trade—who must be stuffed with cash, 
and for these the promoter economizes on the smaller fry. 

Thus far the promoter is the American Sugar-Bowl Company, still 
in embryo. The amount of capitalization has not yet been determined. 
He has much to do with making it ten, twenty, or thirty millions of 
dollars, according to the needs of the undertaking as developed in the 
process of satisfying the various elements that are to make up the trust. 
Whatever the amount of capitalization decided upon finally, this rule of 
division is generally observed: bond issue, twenty-five per cent.; pre- 
ferred stock, twenty-five per cent.; common stock, fifty per cent. Thus 
a twenty-million capitalization for the Sugar-Bowl Trust would mean 
five million dollars in bonds, five million dollars in preferred stock, and 
ten million dollars in common stock. The bankers to whom the 
promoter takes the commission agree to float the bonds in considera- 
tion of a bonus in common stock, which by the precedent of recent 
transaction has been held at fifty per cent. on the amount of bonds. 
This rate is subject to change, however, with an upward tendency, 
owing to the ever-increasing number of new trusts that are seeking 
Wall Street aid. For floating five million dollars of bonds, then, the 
bankers receive a bonus of two million five hundred thousand dollars 
in common stock, the market value of which is, of course, problematical, 
but twenty-five cents on the dollar may be given as a conservative 
figure in most instances. The value of the stock at the moment of its 
first appearance on the market is governed by the character of the 
industry and its importance in the trade world, as well as the known 
value of its assets and the record of the profits of the larger individual 
concerns of which it is composed. Taking the figures given in our 
example as profit on a well-secured loan of five million dollars, the 
bankers net a bonus of about six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars exclusive of the interest on the bonds, which amounts to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Here you have the very conserva- 
tive figures which make the financing of trusts such an attractive 
business to Wall Street magnates. 

While a genuine desire for consolidation may lodge in the heart of 
the manufacturer, it may occur that he is slow to go in because of an 
intuitive misgiving that his interests may not be as carefully protected 
as they are when the management of them is wholly in his own hands. 
Beside the wish to reap the advantages that he is persuaded lie in 
unification there is a lingering doubt, a fear of placing his own and 
the interests of his stockholders in the maw of a vast corporation, of 
whose future he can have no positive assurance, the integrity of whose 
management no man can guarantee. To employ a term often heard in 
this connection, he is afraid of being “lost in the shuffle.” Again, the 
manufacturer is naturally eager to secure for himself and those who 
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rely upon his judgment as large and as juicy a slice of the trust pie as 
he can, and to make sure that others are not reaping a better harvest 
than himself. These considerations often make him hold out stead- 
fastly against the solicitations of the promoter until the terms offered 
seem to him the best he can get. To draw together all the sugar-bowl 
manufacturers, to level the obstacles to union that may spring up in 
the most unexpected places, to conciliate all, to satisfy all, to bring a 
score of hard-headed business men to his terms, this is the task of the 
promoter—a task that asks all any man can command of tactful energy, 
far-sighted and even bold subterfuge, and calm resourcefulness at criti- 
cal moments. Above all, it demands a cynical cognizance of the prompt- 
ings of the mercantile heart. It is the work that the promoter has 
before him after he has secured the capital needed for finanving. He 
has yet to impart substance to the American eens Company—a 
project which is still only a name. 

Here is a manufacturer eager to join the combination because of the 
benefits he expects to derive from the clearance of his indebtedness and 
coming out with a good block of the trust stock, besides a lump of cash 
of which he is in need. Upon such a one the promoter bestows not a 
moment of his time after ascertaining by a shrewd inquiry the motives 
that impel him towards consolidation. He knows that when the time 
arrives this manufacturer will accept thankfully whatever terms may 
be offered rather than be left out in the cold. But there are others 
upon whom he has to exercise all the devices of his art. He calls upon 
the president of a solid, prosperous sugar-bowl company, whose trade 
is immense, its credit A 1, and its position in the commercial world of 
the first order. This complacent man with a fat bank balance, a fortune 
snugly invested, and a salary that relieves him of worry about dividends 
on his stock—this man really has no wild desire for consolidation. In 
fact, he has a smoldering notion that consolidation may hurt instead 
of benefiting him. What power does the promoter summon to mould this 
man to his purpose? To the golden calf his devotion is prudent. The 
money that consolidation may add to his present store fails to captivate. 
But the “bubble reputation” is dangled before him, and lo! he would 
grasp it.‘ The promoter offers him a leading official post in the great 
American Sugar-Bowl Company, soon to be known of all men—a posi- 
tion that shall lift him at a stroke from the half light of his present 
estate into the full white glare that falls upon a Napoleon of trade. 
Who knows John C. Robinson, president of the Rising River Sugar- 
Bowl Company? Who will not know him in his new exalted rank? 
Walking on Broadway or Chestnut Street people will turn and say: 
“Took! There goes John C. Robinson, president of the Sugar-Bowl 
Trust!” 


Once the big fish have been secured, the little ones will tumble over 
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one another to get into the consolidation net, thanking their lucky stars 
for the privilege. What spontaneity there is in the formation of a 
trust is supplied by these panic-stricken little fish. 

In the matter of compensation to the several concerns that sur- 
render their properties to the new general company a uniform system 
isin vogue. Generally payment to the individual manufacturer is made 
in preferred stock and a generous bonus in the shape of common stock. 
Jn most cases a sum of cash is also paid, but the smaller concerns as a 
rule get little or no cash. Where cash is received it is divided pro rata 
among the stockholders. Where the president of an individual com- 
pany does not hold or control in any emergency a majority of the 
shares, he sometimes encounters a difficult task in obtaining the stock- 
holders’ consent to consolidation. It rarely happens, however, that the 
other stockholders stand out against consolidation when the president 
declares in its favor. It is, after all, only an individual sale by each 
stockholder of his holdings to the new company. If he wishes to re- 
main a minority holder in an individual company owned by the trust 
through their acquirement of a controlling interest he is at liberty to 
do so. This has occurred, but the contumacious one has soon wearied 
of his attitude and sold his stock to the trust. 

The consolidation of the several factories accomplished, there re- 
mains much to be done before the trust can fulfil the practical purpose 
of its being. Organization of the divers parts into a concrete, smoothly- 
operating whole, that shall be at once a model of economy and efficient 
production, is the burden now to be taken up. For the needs of incor- 
poration a “dummy” board of directors has been chosen, but this goes 
out of existence as soon as the combination is really attained, and 
permanent officers and directors are elected. The controlling spirits of 
the trust have agreed upon the list of officers, the directorate, and the 
Executive Board, and their election by actual votes is a formality 
speedily disposed of. The watchword now is economy, reduction of 
expenses, and consequent reduced cost of production—the primary 
object of a trust, as avowed by its advocates. Many salaried heads must 
fall in the basket, and naturally a reign of terror has set in among the 
employés, big and little. Some factories are to be shut down entirely 
or run with smaller forces of workmen upon the special line of goods 
for which their plants are best equipped. Show-rooms are to be closed 
up, drummers to be dismissed, clerks dispensed with. And here the 
conflict of sentimental interests clogs for a time the wheels of business 
designs. The endeavor of this or that manufacturer to save from the 
slaughter employés who have rendered years of faithful service is to 
some extent successful, but as the fundamental aim of the combination 
takes firmer hold upon the Executive Board’s spirit, and the task of 
sacrifice becomes more and more familiar, the ax is applied with greater 
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celerity. So far as possible the executive heads of the various factories 
and such employés as have stamped their personality upon the business 
are retained. Among the drummers it is a survival of the fittest. Each 
factory supplies the board with a statement of the sales of its several 
travelling men for a stated period, and woe to the luckless one whose 
showing falls below the approved average. Of course, human nature 
does not die when a trust is born. The personal equation will play its 
part in the determination of some cases. The work of reorganization 
and curtailment goes on without precipitation. It is customary for the 
ruling powers at their first meeting to decide to let matters remain 
about as they are for six months or a year. The various individual 
presidents, if they have not been called to executive posts in the general 
company, retain their positions as heads of their respective factories, 
but as salaried employés of the trust. The factories run on as before 
with gradually reduced outputs, perhaps, but it will be a twelvemonth 
before the radical plans for reconstruction and retrenchment, which 
are ceaselessly under way, arrive at their full fruition, and are put into 
practice. 


ON THE MAINE COAST 


BY FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS 


Of voluble tides; prophetic rocks that know 
The mythic secrets of the ebb and flow, 
And whose moss-bearded cheeks eternally 
Tingle ’neath slapping waves. A lullaby 
Which drowses seayard through a portal low, 
Saint Ann’s, with gables like a cameo 
Cut opaline against an amber sky. 


ONG lines of cliff that hear the minor cry 


Red huts that hunch high shoulders to the breeze, 
A sloping headland, two gray ruinous piers 

Telling of commerce nevermore to be; 

And in the sharp air mingled melodies,— 

The river’s rapture breaking into tears, 

The deep-voiced diapason of the sea. 





‘ SELF-PROPELLED STREET VEHICLES 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY 

] NTIL recently man has found but two practical means of con- 

LJ veyance along the solid surface of the earth, these being the 

rail-cars and the horse or other trained quadruped. On un- 
railed routes, however long or hard, the alternatives were the quadruped 
or the human biped; but the day of the horseless and unpedalled vehicle 
has dawned. 

In France the production of these vehicles, with their inanimate 
propellers, had in the autumn of 1898 reached the rate of about five 
hundred a month, while several other of the European countries and 
.our own were following rapidly in the same manufacture. 

The vehicles are already constructed of all known forms, and of 
sizes suited for carrying from one person to two dozen. The motive 
apparatus is at present divided in its adaptation, nearly in the order of 
mention, between steam, the vapor or gas of hydrocarbon liquid, and 
electricity, the latter being next to steam as respects any one single form 
for road use. 

In general the various automobiles weigh each about twice as much 
as the same kind of carriage built to be drawn by a horse, for in all 
these systems except one the “ horse” rides. In this one—known as the 
electric-horse system—the motor is mounted by itself and may be 
attached to any form of vehicle, which, however, must be specially 
constructed for attachment to this machine. 

The electric system has been called the “dark horse” among 
automobile road vehicles, but this cannot be considered a correct view. 
The weight and bulk of electric motors, with the necessary storage 
batteries for any given power, can now be accurately calculated, so that 
there is very little darkness about the only possible electric power for 
the public roads. The batteries used in the hansoms of the Electric 
Vehicle Company in New York city are probably of the best, and the 
weight of the storage battery and tray in these is twelve hundred 
pounds. The exhausted batteries are removed and another tray of 
them, freshly charged, is substituted at the station in the city, the 
change being made by powerful apparatus with loss of only a few 
minutes in the use of the carriage. Away from the plant.the batteries 
would have to be charged in position, by which the vehicle would he 
held out of service for two or three hours. The area of usefulness for 
electric road vehicles is also limited to routes where generating plants 


exist that furnish a current suitable for charging the batteries. As the 
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practical limit of travel on a single charge will not ordinarily exceed 
twenty-five miles, it is apparent that a tourist with electric power only 
is liable to be stalled somewhere among the villages, even in the most 
populous regions, on any extended trip. . 

The motive power having up to the present time more extended use 
than any other for road carriages is steam, but steam carriages differ 
from most railroad locomotives in using liquid fuel, though one alone of 
these—that of the Scotte Road-Train Company, which has in operation 
in France as many as sixty of its trains—uses wood and coke for fuel 
in the production of steam. In this system some of the locomotives are 
designed to carry a small load of passengers or goods, as well as to draw 
one or more cars on the public roads. There are road trains operated 
in England also, that having the Iden motor being most notable, but 
this uses a lighter fuel. For private carriages, parcel vans, omnibusses, 
and smaller vehicles operated for hire the fuel is always liquid, either 
petroleum, gasoline, kerosene, or alcohol, or—in England—the product 
of the Liquid Fuel Engineering Company, of the Isle of Wight. 

Much improvement in steam road-vehicles is noted since the be- 
ginning of the year 1897. 

Some gas engines are used in France as road motors. The gas is 
produced from one of the volatile hydrocarbons by the application of 
heat, and admitted into the cylinder of the engine in association with 
air, where the gas is ignited,—in some, by flame automatically brought 
into contact from a burner, in others by a spark from an electric coil 
charged by a magnet. As the vapor from the same material from 
which the gas is derived may be used in the process with an almost 
equal effect and an economy of heat, this generally has the preference. 
Illuminating gas, used in fixed engines, is impracticable in road vehicles 
because of the great size of the reservoir required, even under much 
greater compression than that applied in the Pintech illuminating 
system. 

Of vapor engines there are many forms, several of which are on the 
“jmpulse” principle, part of these admitting the charge on each side of 
the piston alternately, so that two impulses are given at each revolution 
of the crank. In some of the vapor engines, however, as in the gas 
engine, explosion is made on one side of the piston only, driving it out 
and forming a vacuum, the pressure of the atmosphere driving the 
piston-in. These are so constructed that the piston-rod is disconnected 
from the crank during its passage out, so that there is but one impulse 
at each revolution, of such force as may be obtained by the atmospheric 
pressure of fifteen pounds on each square inch of the upper face of the 
piston. 

Many substances will serve to produce the vacuum, one American 
firm having made use of gunpowder for the purpose. Kerosene with 
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proper apparatus is found to give quite regular explosive charges, and 
under skilful treatment there has been found no failure in vaporizing. 
With an engine adapted to this article a road-carriage might travel over 
all moderately settled regions in civilized countries. But it has been 
found impossible to treat kerosene so as to remove the offensiveness of 
the products of combustion. Gasoline has been fairly well deodorized, 
and petroleum-spirit—a very volatile liquid—has recently won much 
favor. 

Carbonic-acid gas has for many years past been occasionally ex- 
ploited as a propeller for local engines, and recently it has been in- 
troduced as the motive power for road vehicles with some success. 
Brownel’s engine (1804) was driven by the increase of pressure caused 
by the passage of hot water through a coil in the gas generator. For 
use on road vehicles the gas is reduced by heavy pressure in a low tem- 
perature to a liquid, which requires to be kept in a strong tightly-closed 
vessel. The pressures for use are said to range from one thousand to 
three thousand pounds per square inch. In the best known motor of 
this kind the liquid is stored in the tubular frame of the vehicle and 
kept at a temperature of ninety degrees by a flame generated by sestalit, 
a patent fuel very economical of space. The reduction of the gas and 
the charging of the reservoir of the vehicle are done at established 
stations. A motor weighing seventy pounds (much like that of a steam 
engine) is said to produce fifteen-horse power, running as high as two 
thousand revolutions a minute. Though pure carbonic-acid gas is 
destructive to life, there are no injurious effects to be anticipated in this 
use. 

Ammoniacal gas as a motive power first became generally known by 
the exhibition of Froment’s ammoniacal engine in operation at the 
Paris Exposition. At ordinary temperatures ammonia exists in gaseous 
form. The vapor at sixty degrees, Fahrenheit, gives a pressure of one 
hundred pounds to the square inch, while water to give an equal 
pressure must be heated to three hundred and twenty-five degrees. The 
volume of ammoniacal gas is nine hundred and eighty-three times 
greater than the space occupied by its liquid, while steam occupies a 
space only three hundred and three times greater than water. 

In Froment’s engine the ammoniacal gas was used in combination 
with steam, but Lamm’s engine—a recent machine—is driven by the 
expansive pressure of liquefied ammonia from an application of a small 
degree of heat. After the gas has exerted its force upon the piston it is 
exhausted into a body of water which surrounds the reservoir, its ab- 
sorption being instantaneous, and the increase in temperature resulting 
is quickly communicated to the contents of the reservoir, so that the 
waste of heat is almost nothing. In the earlier ammoniacal engines the 
exhaust valves were soon clogged by freezing because of the intense cold 
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resulting from the expansion of the liquid to a gas, but there is a new 
form of valve which is said to obviate this difficulty. This kind of 
motor is chiefly manufactured in Paris. 

Compressed air has had a severe test as a motor for street cars in 
New York city; and it has also been applied by a Paris manufacturer 
to the propulsion of road-carriages, but they are not prominently in 
favor. 

The new product, liquid air, however, seems to possess superior quali- 
ties as a motive power for vehicles; in fact, it is the motor that has 
most the appearance of being the “dark horse” in this field. The 
proper engine for liquid air, as for compressed air, is on the “ impulse” 
principle, the application of a slight degree of heat to the successive 
charges as they are let into the cylinder increasing the efficiency. 

The effectiveness of compressed air depends, of course, upon the 
degree of compression, while the power exerted at any moment by the 
liquid air is varied only by the degree and promptness of the increase of 
temperature and the extent of its application. 

As to the manageableness of liquid air, we may form an opinion with 
some positiveness from the statement of Professor Elihu Thomson, 
electrician of the General Electric Company. He took four gallons 
of liquid air from New York city to Lynn, Massachusetts, a distance of 
about two hundred and fifty miles, in the summer in a partially open 
vessel protected only by enclosure within a tin kettle with the top 
covered with felt, and the loss from gasification was but slight. The 
substance can be carried with safety in an open vessel covered with 
coarse felt or similar material, which permits the escape of the gas 
(common air), into which the liquid changes continuously at even the 
lowest natural temperature of inhabitable regions, but if enclosed in an 
air-tight vessel this will inevitably be exploded. As a cubic foot of 
liquid air contains about eight hundred cubic feet of common air, the 
force of its expansion is very great. 

The handling of this liquid proves a little awkward until one be- 
comes accustomed to its traits. It cannot be touched for more than an 
instant by the finger, nor the vessel containing it held in the bare hand 
much longer without a frost-bite, for it is about as much colder than 
water-ice as the latter is colder than steam. Its actual temperature is 
very nearly three hundred and twelve degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
A reservoir made of paper would hold it almost as safely as one of iron 
or steel, because there is no moisture communicated to weaken it. 
These two articles—alone of tested metals—become exceedingly brittle 
by contact with the liquid. Indeed, a rod of steel set in a glass of it 
may be set on fire with a match and will burn brilliantly, but with a 
considerable waste of the liquid, which rises in a little cloud about the 
flame and quickly becomes invisible. There are great expectations from 
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the use of this article as a motor when the proper apparatus shall have 
been devised. 

Though the first ounce of liquid air cost the English laboratory 
which produced it about three thousand dollars, it can now be turned 
out by a small plant in New York city at the rate of about thirty or 
forty gallons in ten hours, and at a cost not prohibitive of extensive use, 
and, quite possibly, it may ere long be furnished at as low a rate as the 
better hydrocarbon oils. The method of reduction is by power com- 
pression in cylinders chilled by currents of cold water. 

The distance an automobile will travel without replenishing the 
reservoir (whatever the power-material used) is, of course, dependent 
on the capacity of the latter, and the effort being to keep the bulk of 
the apparatus at the smallest limit that will serve the purpose, the 
result is generally a trip not much greater that the twenty-five miles 
accorded to the practicable electric vehicle. 

The weight of the compressed air carriage with its apparatus is 
little less than that of a storage battery vehicle of equal capacity. The 
motor apparatus suitable for carbonic-acid gas, ammoniacal gas, and 
liquid air would differ little from that for steam in appearance and 
weight. The lightest automobile of which I have learned is a French 
wagon for two persons, equipped with a steam motor, the entire weight 
being stated as one hundred and forty pounds. Several of the applied 
motive powers have apparatus sufficiently compact to be contained in a 
little more than the space under the seat of the vehicle, among which 
is the very volatile petroleum-spirit. 

All existing automobile vehicles except the electric carry apparatus 
for producing an electric spark or a flame, for igniting the vapor or gas 
in the cylinder, or for warming the expansive material. 

Most motors now recommended for road vehicles can be driven at 
any pace up to the speed of an average trotter, and the day of auto- 
mobile racing has already arrived in France, and probably will not be 
long delayed in other countries. The prize contest at the Charles 
River Park exhibition of horseless vehicles in Boston last autumn in- 
volved the following conditions: Speed at level grade; at greatest 
possible grade; turning around in smallest space; stopping at an un- 
expected signal in shortest space; economy of fuel; quickness of prep- 
aration, and durability and cost of machine. 

In the report of the judges in the Liverpool trials of heavy motor 
road-vehicles, held May, 1898, occurs the following passage: “ Whilst 
it has been practically demonstrated under test of actual working of 
great severity that new machines may work in commercial competition 
with railway rates with loads up to four tons, and over distances of from 
thirty to forty miles, the severity of the duties which automotor 
vehicles have to perform in carrying heavy loads at useful speeds, on 
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common roads, is so great as to involve even greater maintenance and 
depreciative charges than those we have used in our calculations.” 

A good editorial authority in mechanical affairs says: “Frequent 
trials have shown that the use of automobiles is not more dangerous than 
that of horse-vehicles; that they are not especially liable to break- 
down; that the expense of keeping up, as well as the cost of travelling, 
is less than with horse-vehicles; that the potential travelling capacity 
of an automobile vehicle for any given period as compared with a 
horse-drawn vehicle is about as five to one.” 

Many small exhibitions of motor vehicles have been held in England 
and on the Continent, but the first of world-wide note was the one at 
Paris in June, 1898. In August and September following one was held 
at Islington, a suburb of London, one at New York in October, and 
another in Boston in November. It has certainly been a great year for 
automobiles, and this is evidently but a beginning. As early as the 
middle of November, 1898, sixty firms on the Continent alone manu- 
facturing horseless vehicles and their apparatus had made proposi- 
tions to show their product of this kind at the international exhibition 
to be held at Islington in July, 1899. In France and England especially 
the manufacture of automobiles has recently been going on very 
rapidly, one Paris firm having in September had orders on hand for 
about two hundred carriages, while two or more of the several firms 
engaged in this business were turning out from sixty to seventy a 
month. In America already not less than a dozen establishments have 
produced these machines, and one of the largest bicycle manufacturers 
in the country has not only a large factory for the manufacture of 
electric road-carriages at home, but is building a very, large one near 
Paris to aid in supplying the European market. Patents for new forms, 
improvements, and accessories are being taken out in great numbers in 
most of the machinery-manufacturing countries. The new vehicles 
seem to be coming into use with a boom as great as that which marked 
the opening of the bicycle era. 

Any one of the several kinds of these motors will undoubtedly be 
found more ready and convenient for travel than a horse, and of much 
less cost in maintenance. The frequency of steam cars, electric cars, 
bicycles, and other vehicles of odd form or huge bulk, all so startling to 
the farm-bred and uncitified animal, now render the use of this ancient 
means of locomotion generally troublesome and often extremely dan- 
gerous, so that many persons will feel constrained to adopt the new 
horseless vehicle who will miss the companionship of the intelligent 
and docile brute to which nearly every race of the human family have 
been accustomed from time immemorial. 





THE CITED: A LEGEND OF HAVANA 


BY CHARLES M. SKINNER 
Author of ‘“* Myths and Legends of our Own Land,” etc. 


ID Alonzo Morelos begrudge liberty or happiness to Felipe 
Guayos? Surely the life of a Havanese artisan could have mat- 


tered little to a prosperous lawyer. Politics may have set the big 
man’s enmity against the little one, or it may possibly have been that 
more advanced form of politics that is called patriotism. It was a good 
time for a man to refrain from airing his opinions, unless they were 
orthodox, for the revolution of 1829 had just been declared. If Guayos 
was party to this rising he was an indifferent and inactive one, or else 
he kept his counsel wondrous well. His acquaintances testified that he 
was industrious,—that is, he practised what in Havana passed for in- 
dustry,—was fond of his wife, cared little for cock-fighting or the bull- 
ring, was of placid demeanor, and was altogether the sort of man who 
could be relied on not to attend secret meetings or lose valued sleep by 
drilling in hot barns or chigger-infested clearings in the woods. Yet 
it was on Morelos’s oath that this obscure citizen was arrested. 

The tongues clacked up and down the by-ways: What was the rich 
man’s interest in the poor one? the professional man’s in the mechanic? 
the man of society in the man unknown? Then it was true, eh? that 
the mulatto (for Guayos was a “yellow man”) had spoken to the lawyer 
familiarly in the street in presence of ladies and officers? May be. The 
laundress at the second house down the street had said so, but, fie! it 
was only on a matter of business. ‘Tut! Business was no excuse, con- 
sidering that Don Alonzo was of Spanish parentage, while the other 
had been nothing but a Cuban for two centuries. To forget this breach 
or try to bridge it, to presume on the tolerance of an occasional em- 
ployer, unless one were a slave or a servant and used to indulgence, that 
was not to be forgiven. A rumor that travelled more quietly was that 
Morelos himself was a revolutionary and had caused this arrest as a 
-blind, or in order to silence a tongue that might speak damage. A 
third rumor, that went in a whisper, and so went farther than the 
others, said that the yellow man had a pretty wife, and that the lawyer 
had been seen to call at the little house in the master’s absence. This 
tale seemed to be doubted, for the wife of the butcher gave it as her 
opinion that the Seiiora Guayos was too rusty of complexion to be 
pleasing, and the Sefior Morelos so faultless in his appearance and his 
taste; the club steward’s unmarried sister declared the sefiora’s man- 
ners to be rustic and her voice loud; the woman in the carpenter’s 
family would lend no ear to such a scandal, because the subject of it 
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was dumpy, shapeless, and dressed absurdly, even for the wife of a 
stonemason. Howbeit, the little woman was now in grief, for her hus- 
band lay in jail awaiting trial on the gravest charge that could be 
brought against a Cuban,—the charge of treason. In that day, as on 
many sad days that were to follow, to be charged with disaffection 
towards the crown was virtually to be sentenced to death. 

Cuban law was at least as tardy and involved as any, but on the 
day when they tried Guayos it was strangely brisk. The stifling, un- 
_ clean court-room was crowded; but of all the company none seemed to 
feel so little concern in the proceedings as the accused man himself. 
Through an open window he saw a couple of palms swinging softly 
against the sky in the warm wind. The trees appeared to pacify, to 
fascinate him. They were his realities, and the goggling throng, the 
judges, the counsel, the officers, were visions. Often when his name was 
spoken by a witness or examiner he would look around.with a start, 
then fall into his dreams again. His case was traversed without waste 
of words. Evidence was adduced to prove that he had once owned a 
gun, had attended a certain meeting, had carried letters to such and 
such persons, had spoken equivocal phrases, had been seen to lift his 
nose in passing certain men, had admitted a suspect to his house at 
night. He was found guilty. The celerity in reaching this verdict led 
his friends to believe that the tribunal had been chosen for that purpose. 

During the last hour of the trial Guayos had aroused from his 
revery, had turned from the window, and had fixed his eyes steadily on 
Morelos, who was seated among the lawyers in the centre of the room. 
Morelos returned the gaze calmly for a time; then he frowned and 
turned the pages of a law-book. After a little he moistened his lips 
with his tongue, took a studied attitude of listlessness, and showed 
signs of weariness and boredom. He did not look at the prisoner again 
until the decision had been given. 

When the judge put the usual question as to whether the convicted 
man had anything to say why death sentence should not be passed upon 
him, Guayos arose, his face pale, but fixed in-a stony calm. Looking 
neither at judge nor mob, but straight at his accuser, with eyes that 
were no longer the eyes that had dreamed upon the palms, so great and 
black they were and searching, he said, in a clear, tense voice: “I go 
to my death. It is useless to speak, for you have condemned me. But 
I cite you, Don Alonzo Morelos, to appear beside me at the bar of God, 
one year from my death-day, and testify how I came to my end.” 

There was a moment of silence; then moans and murmurs in the 
crowd. The lawyer was white as with wrath. The judge gestured to 
the ofiicers and leit the bench. The court was cleared. As he was led 
away, Guayos looked once more at the palms, and half smiled as a 
breath of freshened air came in at the window. Palms! Where had he 
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been told of them? What did they mean? Had they not somewhere, 
in some far land, been waved in victory when One innocent was about 
to suffer? Were not palms awarded in another world to the meek and 
the honest who had been despitefully used in this? 

Last to leave the room was Morelos. He had remained, seated at a 
table, biting a pen, fingering some papers, gazing abstractedly at the 
vacant bench. The whoop of a barefooted, black-faced urchin in the 
corridor roused him. With a scowl and a shrug he slowly resumed his 
hat and went to his home by a roundabout way. 

Priests called daily at the prison. Guayos made no appeal; asked 
for no delay. The loyalists were clamoring for an example that should 
stay the revolution. In a week the condemned man was hanged. An 
odd thing happened at the execution: the rope had slipped a little, and 
the knot, working towards the front, had left an impress there, after 
the body was cut down, as of two crossed fingers. The friends of Guayos 
held this to be a sign of grace. 

Now, if there were any in the world to pray for the peace of a 
human soul, it was not the soul of Guayos that asked it. He had 
affirmed his innocence to the end, had been shrived, had gone to the 
gallows with a dauntless tread, and there were palm branches on his 
coffin. But the lawyer? In a month after the trial white hairs ap- 
peared among his locks, hitherto as black as coal. He grew gray and 
dry in his complexion, his shoulders began to stoop, his eyes lost their 
clearness and boldness, his mouth was no longer firm. Often he wore 
a harried, hunted look. Yet they said he was growing softer in his 
humor, that he oftener went to church, that he gave more for charity 
than other men of his means, and if the widow Guayos did not know 
from whom the five hundred pesetas came that a messenger left at her 
home one night the neighbors pretended to. Don Morelos became an 
object of a wider interest than he knew. Even the boys in the street 
would point as he passed, with head bent and hands clasped behind his 
back, and whisper, “There goes El Citado” (the cited), and among the 
commoners he was known-as well by that name as by the one his parents 
had given to him. But he appeared less and less in public. He began 
to neglect his practice; he resigned from his club; he avoided the 
company of his former associates, taking his walks at night alone, even 
though the sky was moonless, storms were threatening, and the cut- 
throat crew were abroad that made life at some hours and in some 
quarters of the city not of a pin’s fee in value. His housekeeper told a 
neighbor that on some nights he paced the floor till dawn, and that now 
and again he would mutter to himself and appear to strike something. 
Was he smiting his own heart? 

Before long it was rumored, likewise, that the grave of Guayos was 
haunted, or worse, for a black figure had been seen, on some of the 
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darkest nights, squatted or kneeling before his tomb. It was remark- 
able that this revolutionist should have had a burial-place of his own, 
when all his relatives and a majority of people in his station were 
interred in rented graves, and their bones thrown into the common 
ditch if the rent were not paid by the end of the second year. Certain 
old women affirmed that this watching, waiting figure in the dark had 
horns, and green eyes, like a cat’s, while other people said that it was 
merely the form of a man, taller, thinner, more bent than Guayos, 
therefore not his ghost. But what man? 

The anniversary of the hanging had come. The small hours of the 
morning were tolling, heavily, slowly, over the roofs of the sleeping 
city. Sleeping? There was one who had no rest that night. An 
upper window of the house of Morelos looked out upon a court in 
which two palm-trees grew. They had been tall and flourishing. One 
might see them from the court-room. But for a year they had been 
shedding their leaflets and turning sere. To-night their yellow stems 
had clashed and whispered until the wind was down, leaving the night 
sullen, brooding, thick, starless, with dashes of rain and a raw chill on 
the ground that brought out all the malefic odors of the pavement. 
The window on the side towards the court was closed and curtained. 
The one overlooking the street was slightly open, and if the night-bird 
prowling towards the den he called his home had looked up or had 
listened, he would have seen the glimmer of a candle and heard the 
eager scratching of a pen and rustling of papers. For an hour in the 
first half of the night Morelos had been walking about his chamber. 
At about three in the morning the housekeeper, whose room was at the 
opposite end of a corridor from her master’s, found herself sitting 
upright in bed. She did not know why. Nobody had called to her. 
Listening intently, as if she knew that somebody was about to speak, 
she distinguished a faint sound of crumpling paper. A chair was 
moved hastily, and there was a cry in a strained voice: “No, no! My 
God!” ‘Then the house shook. She bolted her door and prayed. In 
the morning twilight Don Alonzo Morelos lay very still on the floor 
of .his chamber, with a mark on his throat like that made by the 
pressure of two crossed fingers. 

The citation had been obeyed. 





THE CRY OF RACHEL 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Let me in, Death. 
Through the storm am I come; I find you before: 
Let me in, Death. 
For him that is sweet, and for him that is small, 
I beat on the door, I cry, and I call: 
Let me in, Death. 


STAND in the dark; I beat on the door: 


For he was my bough of the almond-tree fair: 
Let me in, Death. 

You brake it; it whitens no more by the stair: 
Let me in, Death. 

For he was my lamp in the house of the Lord; 

You quenched it, and left me this dark and the sword: 
Let me in, Death. 


. I that was rich do ask you for alms: 
Let me in, Death. 

I that was full uplift you stripped palms: 
Let me in, Death. 

Back to me now give the child that I had; 

Cast into mine arms my little sweet lad: 
Let me in, Death. 


Are you grown so deaf that you cannot hear? 
Let me in, Death. 

Unclose the rim eye, and unstop the dull ear: 
Let me in, Death. 

I will call so loud, I will cry so sore, 

You must for shame’s sake come open the door: 
Let me in, Death. 





A PRACTICAL SUBMARINE VESSEL 
THE NEW ARGONAUT 


BY CHARLES S. CLARK 


in his home by the sea, thought out and put on paper his 

charming romance of submarine adventure, he unconsciously 
solved one of the problems of the ages, the problem of submarine 
navigation. 

For an American boy nearly four thousand miles away, reading the 
romance, determined to devote his life to the transformation of 
romance into reality, and, being possessed of that grit and common- 
sense which moves mountains, succeeded at er in producing a real 
Nautilus. 

And, singularly enough, he was the only one among the thousands 
who have tried to invent practical submarine boats who hed “ the right 
idea” from the very start. Every one of his predecessors among the 
inventors had imagined that he must produce a mechanical fish which 
would navigate between the surface of the sea and the bottom, poised 
in water as a great bird is poised in the air. And, again, each had 
argued, without any evidence, that the law of falling bodies did not 
apply to objects falling through water. 

But after they had invented their mechanical fish they found one 
great essential lacking: those within the artifical fish could not acquire 
the instinct and skill of a fish. They were men, and had not the fish’s 
power of maintaining trim and equilibrium. The term “trim” any one 
who has ever used a row-boat will understand. By maintaining equi- 
librium is meant so controlling the swimming object that it will move 
along at any desired depth on “an even keel” without rising or sinking. 

Consequently, if a man moves forward or aft in one of these “ div- 
ing boats,” down goes the bow or stern, and the boat rises or sinks. If 
a single ounce too much of water ballast is admitted, the boat sinks, and 
the law of falling bodies does apply. The boat sinks with increasing 
speed, and strikes the bottom with a tremendous shock. If too little 
ballast is admitted, up comes the boat with a rush to the surface. These 
facts are not generally known, but they are the facts which have caused 
the rejection by our government of several submarine boats, and the 
facts which have deterred Spain, Greece, France, and other nations 
from giving their pet submarine boats any practical* tests in deep, 
rough water. 

Simon Lake realized that no submarine boat of this type could be 
successful. He also realized: 
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First: that if man is to go beneath the sea, he must go in a man’s 
way: that is, he must go in his vessel straight to the bottom, where he 
will have a firm, stable, plane surface to support his weight or that of 
his machine, a firm surface over which he can move as he moves over 
the land in a vehicle, and in two directions only, to right or left. 

Second: that the bottom of the sea, not the water between the 
surface of the sea and the bottom, is, after all, the place which any one 
who expects to derive any benefit from submarine navigation must 
make his objective point. There are the sponges, pearls, corals, coal, 
treasure ships, articles lost overboard; there are, in war, submarine 
mines and cables. Nothing whatever of any value which is under 
water is found suspended in the water between surface and bottom. 

Third: no submarine boat is of any value unless those within it 
can emerge from it when on the bottom, as Captain Nemo emerged 
from his Nautilus. The men in a Peral, Gustave Zéde, or Holland are 
no nearer the articles and treasures on the bottom than men on shore. 
The walls of their hermetically-sealed cylinders are to them impassable 
barriers, and they might see through their port-holes priceless treasures 
and could not reach them. | 

Simon Lake, then, abandoned all the old theories, and with only 
Jules Verne as his instructor devised an entirely new kind of submarine 
boat, one which would descend to the bottom and rise from it as an 
elevator rises and falls in a “sky-scraper” building, which rolls over 
the bottom on wheels as an automobile carriage rolls over an asphalt 
pavement, and from which divers could emerge when it was on the 
bottom. 

All the world has now heard of the little Argonaut which has moved 
under water over a thousand miles, and which has ascended and 
descended over a hundred times with perfect ease and safety. But 
very few, possibly, are aware that the first Argonaut is only the fore- 
runner of an infinitely more wonderful boat of the same type which will 
shortly be launched, the new Argonaut. 

In designing this new boat Lake has again made a radical departure 
from all accepted theories. It has been argued out that a submarine 
boat must be shaped like a cigar or melon or fish. But Lake, who 
placed a very small yacht-hull on top of the cylindrical steel hull of the 
original Argonaut, found that this appendage neither diminished speed 
nor in any way deprived the Argonaut of her (under) sea-going qualities. 
The boat-like upper section added to. her stability and increased her 
speed when submerged, while it afforded the crew a deck upon which to 
stand when the boat was on the surface. 

Consequently, the upper section of the new Argonaut will not 
resemble any submarine boat ever built, but will be the hull of a hand- 
some yacht, without a bottom, and sixty-six feet long, resting, as a 
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saddle rests on the back of a horse, upon the back of the cylindrical 
steel hull which contains the machinery and living-rooms. Seen on 
the surface, the boat will appear to be a mastless steam-yacht with a 
turret rising from the centre of her deck and (if the observation tower 
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is carried) with a very large and very high funnel rising from the 
turret; seen in dry-dock, she will resemble greatly a small gun-boat 
of great draught. , 

This addition of a yacht-hull with fine deck, with a large conning- 
tower in which the steersman and owner may stand in bad weather 
protected from wind and water, with “bridge” for fine weather, wind- 
lass, and collision-bowsprit which renders injury from a “head-on” 
collision impossible, will at once take this type of submarine vessel out 
of the torpedo-boat class and place it in the yacht class. The new 
Argonaut will be the first boat ever built in which men can go to the 
bottom and explore the submarine world without intense discomfort 
and danger; and at the same time it will be a boat which one may 
use upon the surface of the water as any yacht is used,—with this dif- 
ference, that it will be practically unsinkable, and that its motion will 
never cause sea-sickness, for an Argonaut never rolls or pitches, and 
can “go below” in a storm into the calm, still depths where there are 
neither waves nor winds nor currents. 

And not only because it will have a yacht-hull will the new kind of 
Argonaut. be well adapted for use as a pleasure-boat, for scientific ex- 
ploration, or for business purposes; it will have other great and sur- 
passing advantages. It will not be “packed full of machinery and 
reservoirs.” (nly two of the five compartments are devoted to ma- 
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chinery and engines, and the larger reservoirs for gasoline and com- 
pressed air are in the yacht-hull entirely outside of the submarine boat 
proper. The occupants will not be doubled up, like Inca mummies in 
their tombs, in the narrow spaces at the side of the machinery, but can 
move around freely in a spacious cabin twenty feet long and ten feet 
wide; a large lookout room, which can be used as a bath-room when 
the door in its floor is open; a galley, where cooking will be done on 
electric ranges; and an operating-room such as that in which four men 
ate and slept on the old Argonaut. In good weather, when the boat is 
afloat, the whole deck can be used, and in bad weather the conning- 
tower, in which several men can stand. 

Few steam-yachts of her size and twice her cost will furnish the 
owner and crew with as many comforts and conveniences. A continual 
supply of the ozone-laden air will always be pouring in from the air- 
buoys through the air-hose, or, when the air-hose is disconnected, from 
the compressed-air reservoirs. The new Argonaut could remain on the 
bottom for twenty-four hours, and the air within her would still be 
fresh and pure. Hundreds of electric lights will make her interior as 
light as day, and a telephone system will enable the occupants to con- 
verse with friends on shore and divers outside the boat. From the side- 
ports, bottom-tubes, lookout-room, and conning-tower, those within it 
can look out in every direction into the watery world, illumined with 
search-lighis of sixty thousand candle power. 

And, most wonderful of all, the lucky owner of such a boat will be 
able to get out of his boat when she is “fathoms deep,” walk about on 
the smooth sand, which on our Atlantic coast is as hard as concrete, 
and catch fish with his hands,* pick up oysters and clams, lobsters and 
crabs, gather shells or pearl oysters, and “spy out the land.” While out 
of the boat he will be able to converse with those in it, as he will have 
a megaphone-telephone in his diving-helmet, to light up his path 
brilliantly with electricity, and to breath with comfort; for his air- 
supply will be close at hand in the Argonaut, and before he leaves the 
boat his lungs will have become accustomed to the compressed-air 
pressure. 

Those who have not read of such things being done in the old Argo- 
naut may be puzzled by these statements. They will say, “ How can a 
large door in the boat be opened without letting in the water?” Very 
simply. Any one who wishes to leave the boat puts on a diver’s rubber 
suit and helmet, goes into the diver’s room, connects his helmet with 
the air-system of the boat, and lets compressed air into the air-tight 


compartment until the pressure gauges show that the pressure of air 


*The engineer of the old Argonaut did this frequently, fish coming up to 
him and playing around him as a dog plays around his master. 
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within it equals the pressure of water outside. Then the sea-door in 
the room can be opened, and although the writer has seen the operation 
performed on the old Argonaut a number of times, he has never seen a 
drop of water come in. The water remains stationary under the open- 
ing, just as it does in a wash-bowl, and a diver has only to step down 
into the big wash-bowl at his feet to find himself standing on the 
bottom. ; 

There are many other wonderful contrivances on the new Argonaut, 
but the most useful will probably be the sand-pump, which pumps up 
and throws to a distance sand or coal or any other solids held in water; 
for this pump will enable the crew to uncover the buried riches of the 
sea, over which the sand has been settling for generations. 

Think of it! For nearly two centuries Spain’s principal business 
was that of looting South America, the West Indies, and Mexico, and 
sending home treasure in her famous galleons,—treasure the greater 
part of which was lost before the galleons were east of the Bahamas. 
One Mexican mine charged to profit and loss a million a year, lost at 
sea, for a hundred years. Whole fleets of “ treasure-galleons” were seen 
to go down at Viques Island, on the Jardinilles, near the Isle of Pines 
and east of Florida. Trustworthy accounts of hundreds of such ship- 
wrecks, with inventories of the treasure lost, are easily found in the 
Madrid and Havana records. Governor Phipps, of Massachusetts, 
secured the famous “Phipps fortune” from these wrecks, and the 
buccaneers and pirates of the “Spanish Main” each secured his share. 

But divers could not work in the swift currents and hurricane-tossed 
waters of that locality, and the sand drifted over the wrecks. Only a 
submarine boat with a sand-pump can now uncover the treasure. And 
just here let me say that the recovery of these treasures and the obtain- 
ing of pearls and sponges is the business of the Argonaut, not sub- 
marine warfare against an enemy. Simon Lake and his associates 
earnestly disclaim any desire to deliver those horrible, treacherous 
“stabs in the back” which the submarine torpedo-boat is designed to 
deliver. They have not provided Argonauts with any means of firing 
torpedoes. Their desire is to do good and make money, not to destroy 
life. 

The work of the submarine: torpedo-boat, even could such boats be 
made practical, would be only to sink a warship. It could not do a 
wrecking business, recover anything from the bottom, lay stone walls 
under water, or clean a ship’s bottom. The new Argonaut will be able 
to do all these things and many more. It will, in the first place, be 
useful in giving us a definite and accurate knowledge of the bottoms of 
our harbors and in removing obstacles to navigation, including sand 
bars. It will enable the wrecking companies to recover from the depths 
the entire contents of a ship’s hold, and its divers issuing from the sea- 
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door can easily stop gaps and leaks in sunken vessels and enable those 
on the surface to raise them. It will make the use of dry-docks un- 
necessary to a great extent, for it can rise under a vessel and send out 
divers, who, standing on the Argonaut’s deck, can scrape the barnacles 
and sea-growths from a hull. 

It will also revolutionize the oyster industry. When in Chesapeake 
Bay, cruising, the old Argonaut frequently settled down on oyster- 
beds and, with the permission of the owners, procured all the oysters 
desired simply by reaching down through the sea-door. The new 
Argonaut can employ this method of gathering oysters, rising to the 
surface when her diving-room is full, or send out divers who can place 
the oysters collected in baskets or receptacles which those on the sur- 
face can haul up. When bays or rivers are frozen over and oystermen 
cannot ply their trade the Argonauts can go under the ice. Fishing 
can also be carried on easily on the bottom with nets, for the fish have 
no fear of the object they evidently consider a whale, and swim from 
every direction towards the glare of the electric lights shining through 
the ports. 

Sponge-fishing will engage the attention of the first successful sub- 
marine voyagers. Good sponges are becoming dearer, for the supply 
in shallow water is running short. The divers cannot go deeper than 
twenty-five feet, and the best sponges are found in deep water. To 
this deep water the Argonaut will go, and, gathering the finest sponges, 
put them on the market at a price no greater than that paid for the 
common varieties. She will also try pearl-fishing, now conducted at 
an enormous expense of life, for by a strange freak of nature pearl- 
oysters are generally found in localities where bad weather prevails 
and hurricanes and typhoons are frequent. These the Argonaut, under | 
the water, need not fear, and her divers, instead of gathering up the 
oysters by the single handful, can gather them by the bushel. 

If it should become necessary to use the new Argonaut in war, she 
could, although not intended for war, be made extremely useful. She 
could easily cut all mine-cables and set afloat or destroy all submarine 
mines, enter any harbor, however well-defended, and destroy any vessel 
by creeping under it unseen, placing a mine under it, and (backing 
away) fire the mine by means of electricity. In war an observation-tube 
and fins would be adde@ to her equipment. The former, resembling a 
smoke-stack, with a ladder inside, would enable an observer to climb 
to the surface and take a look around; the latter would force the boat 
up or down rapidly, the boat remaining on even keel during the ascent 
or descent, instead of diving. 

Fiction-writers are fond of looking into the future and describing 
combats between submarine boats, but these will never occur. In the 
first place, all submarine boats except the Argonaut are so unstable that 
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they have only one chance in a million of hitting another by ramming 
or firing a torpedo. Any torpedo-boat, being the gun from which the 
torpedo is fired, should be as steady as a cannon. But no submarine 
boat has such steadiness except the Argonaut. The “ diving-boats,” 
wavering in the water, with bow and stern dipping and rising, and 
alternately going below and coming up, use guns about as reliable as 
those which an enterprising genius mounted on the backs of mules 
during the Civil War, and, like the policeman’s revolver, are more 
dangerous to friends than foes. Again, the ocean is dark, intensely 
dark. A submarine boat might pass another which was twenty feet 
away without being aware of her presence, and aiming at or ramming 
an object in such darkness is impossible. Of course, if it was known 
that a submarine enemy. was in pursuit, no submarine boat would leave 
the port-shutters open, and she could not be traced by her lights. 

Inventors of diving-boats practically admit these facts, however, 
by asserting that they will attack surface vessels while running awash 
or just under the surface. This course would be equally impracticable, 
as an experience had in the Argonaut proves. While she was submerged 
in Hampton Roads a mine nearly a mile away was exploded. The con- 
cussion was severely felt, and was the most unpleasant experience that 
the crew had ever had. What, then, would be the fate of a submarine 
boat from which a torpedo had been fired against a warship while the 
submarine boat was only a few hundred yards away? Experience bears 
out the opinion of English experts that a “diving-boat” would under 
such circumstances destroy itself as well as the vessel attacked, and 
neither the United States government nor any other government will 
subject naval officers to such peril willingly. 

No, the Argonaut ‘type is the only type of submarine boat which in 
war as well as in peace is of practical use. This statement would have 
no interest, for such statements regarding other submarine boats have 
often been made, were it not made as the result of experience. No 
respectable person has ever been refused admission to the old Argonaut, 
and thousands have been allowed to test her capabilities. Her per- 
formances placed in type fill huge volumes of clipping-books. We have, 
therefore, every reason to believe that a new and improved boat of the 
same type will fulfil all expectations, and that the persevering, ingen- 
ious American must be credited with one more glorious victory over 


Nature. 
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Out of his wide experience with marine machinery, Mr. 
Engine-Room Prac- Liversedge has selected and compiled such information as 
tice for Young En- young marine engineers find most necessary. The com- 
ee: a plicated machinery of modern “liners” and war-vessels is 
G. Liversedge. Il- 
lustrated. fully dealt with, a special chapter being devoted to the 
Machinery of Destroyers—The Management of Water- 
Tube Boilers. Beside the General Description of Marine Machinery, chapters 
are devoted to such detailed topics as Adjustments and Repairs of Engines, The 
Preservation and Repairs of “Tank” Boilers, the Hull and its Fittings, Cleaning 
and Painting Machinery, Reciprocating Pumps, etc., Evaporators, Electric Light 
Machinery, Hydraulic Machinery, Refrigerating Machines, etc. An especially 
interesting chapter is given to the Entry and Conditions of Service of Engi- 
neers of the Leading S. S. Companies, which contains information that will con- 
siderably smooth the way of the ambitious engineer. Engine-Room Practice is 
a valuable addition to Griffin’s series of standard works, all of which are pub- 
lished in this country by J..B. Lippincott Company. 


> 


Dr. v. Jaksch has revised and enlarged the third edition of 
Clinical Diagnosis. Clinical Diagnosis, long recognized as a standard work upon 
By Prof. Rudolf v. the Bacteriological, Chemical, and Microscopical Evidence 
pn ell ela on of Disease, as has been demonstrated by its extensive cir- 
Fourth Edition: tl- Culation in the medical profession. The general plan of 
lustrated. the book includes chapters on the different secretions of the 
body, with methods of diagnosis therefrom, and on Methods 
of Bacteriological Research ; Illustrations,—many colored,—numbering over one 
hundred and fifty; a remarkably complete Bibliography; and an exhaustive 
Index. The work is one to which the time-honored phrase “must be seen to be 
appreciated” is particularly applicable; no description can do it aught but in- 
justice; it is worthy of its author and of its publisher (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany). 
5 
Despite the fact that no one—not even the most enthusias- 
Our Lady of the tic devotee of the game—can explain wherein lies the fasci- 
Green: A Book of nation of golf, that game is emphatically a success, a most 
ms 7 bln potent factor in the world of sport. The editors of this 
M. Boys. useful little volume have compiled much information con- 
cerning ladies’ golf,—information which will be of value 
and interest to lady players on both sides of the Atlantic. The Ladies’ Golf 
Union finds a chapter; valuable are the hints on The Management of Clubs, 
and on Ways, Manners, Dress; while the title “ Ladies as Professionals” suggests 


a new field of activity for women. The book also brings to our notice a system 
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of handicapping which deserves careful consideration and the test of practical 
use; it is based upon a comparison between the average of scores taken from a 
year’s play and the “par of the green.” Our Lady of the Green—Lippincott— 
will be found distinctly useful, as well as interesting. 


» 


. Mrs. Stannard’s latest novel comes as a great relief to the 
Heart and Swerd. reader of fiction,—to the reader who dislikes being assailed 
By John Strange “ tit ne ‘ Oy 
Winter. with so-called “opinions” upon moral or social or religious 

problems by any one and'every one who can use a pen. 

The tale _ simple in some respects,—such a story as might form—as does actually 
form—the weft of many a life. In another respect it is subtle above much the 
greater part of Mrs. Stannard’s work: the development of Kit Mallinder’s mind 
under the artistic influences that surround her career on the stage is equalled by 
nothing from the same pen. But such a novel is meant to be read, rather than 
described. It is the June number of mene series of Select Novels ; paper 
and cloth bindings. 
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The last year has increased to an almost unprecedented ex- 

The Military Novels tent the demand for the best of General King’s novels, to 

of Gen. Charles meet which demand this new edition has been prepared. 

— ath elgg a The edition comprises Zhe Deserter, From the Ranks, Two 

tion. Soldiers, An Army Portia, Dunraven Ranch, A Soldier’s 

Secret, Captain Close, Sergeant Croesus, Kitty’s Conquest, Star- 

light Ranch and Other Stories, Trials of a Staff Officer, The Colonel’s Christmas 

Dinner and Other Stories, An Initial Experience and Other Stories, Captain 

Dreams and Other Stories, and Foes in Ambush, and is from the Lippincott 
press ; in paper covers. 

> 


Nigel Ferrard. By A welcome addition to summer fiction is Mrs. Reynolds’s 


G. M. Robins (firs. latest novel, for which she finds the key-note in Sir Edwin 
L. Baillie Reynolds). Arnold’s lines: 


“The books say well, my brothers! Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is ; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss.” 


Unusually strong in conception and execution, Nigel Ferrard (the July number of 
Lippincott’s Select Novels) is decidedly a good piece of work. The plot is some- 
what intricate, requiring much technical skill to prevent the strands from be- 
coming hopelessly tangled, and at the same time demanding careful treatment, 
that the different characters shall be consistent with regard both to themselves 
and to the whole plot. The love element is an integral part of the story and is 
strong, though unobtrusive and subordinate to the central actions. Both paper 
and cloth bindings. 








